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Series Editors’ Introduction 


The challenge of improving schools in the most disadvantaged contexts is 
currently high on the political agenda. The school improvement evidence 
base points towards the difficulties disadvantaged schools face in simply 
getting to the starting line for improvement (e.g., Maden, 2001; Reynolds 
et al., 2004; Myers and Stoll, 1998). High staff turnover, poor facilities, 
lack of resources, falling pupil numbers and a constant stream of supply 
teachers are pressures that schools in more prosperous areas simply do 
not face (Whitty, 2001). Initiatives such as Excellence in Cities (EiC) and 
Education Action Zones (EAZs) aimed at supporting schools in disadvan- 
taged areas have had some success and there is recent evidence to suggest 
that targeted programmes of support and staff development can make 
a difference in the most disadvantaged school contexts (Reynolds et al., 
2004). The research evidence suggests that while the powerful effect of 
the socio-economic conditions cannot be ignored, the fact remains that 
schools can improve, despite their context or circumstances. Evidence 
shows that schools in challenging circumstances are able improve levels 
of student performance and achievement but that any improvement 
efforts may be short lived because of the vulnerability of their situation 
(Borman et al., 2000; Harris et al., 2003). In short, it is possible to 
improve schools in challenging circumstances but that it is more difficult 
remains unquestionable (Gray, 2001). 

Although there are some studies of improving schools in disadvantaged 
areas, the empirical base remains relatively thin (Muijs et al., 2004). Until 
relatively recently, the school effectiveness and school improvement 
research fields have not concentrated their substantial research efforts 
upon schools in difficult or challenging contexts. As Gray (2001: 33) 
concedes: ‘we don’t really know how much more difficult it is for schools 
serving disadvantaged communities to improve because much of the 
improvement research has ignored this dimension’. The reason for this 
lack of attention, it is suggested, resides predominantly in the inherent 
complexity and volatility of the terrain along with the difficulty of disag- 
gregating the causal effects upon school performance and improvement. 
It is clear that more research is needed that explores not only how schools 
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in challenging contexts improve but also how they sustain improvement 
a eatin this book edited by Paul Clarke is both timely and 
important. It brings together leading researchers to provide contem- 
porary perspectives on improving schools in difficulty. The contributions 
range from overviews of the literature to empirically grounded analyses 
and to in-depth case studies that illuminate the problems facing schools 
in difficult contexts. This is a rich and powerful combination of chapters, 
each taking a different perspective on improving schools in difficulty 
while simultaneously respecting the challenges facing these schools on 
a daily basis. There are many themes emerging from this book that will 


assist and inform researchers, practitioners and policy-makers. One theme 


that stands out is the need for highly differentiated and context-specific 


esale, standardized 
ctors that inevitably 


g difficult or challenging 
gh empowering, involving 
nd by reducing external 
l scrutiny, intervention and 


prove most through 
and sanctions. Long term, this strategy is d 
building measures are simultaneously put į 

We undoubtedly need to know much More about improving schools 
in difficult circumstances and particula 


a combination of compliance 


estined to fail unless capacity- 
n place. 


ating positive change and development. 
pointing towards the possibilities and P 
to generate the capacity for school i 

, S to work together 
without being dependent upon external initiatives or interventions. 
However, much depends upon a school’s internal capacity to become a 
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learning community in the first place. Gray (2004: 306) has pointed out 
that schools that create the capacity for improvement move through three 
phases of school improvement — ‘catching up, consolidation and moving 
ahead’. He notes, however, that our ignorance about their ‘starting 
points’ serves as a block to improvement and suggests that ‘we tend not 
to see these schools accurately because our frameworks are too limited’. 
The chapters in this book collectively present a powerful framework 
for ‘seeing’ schools in difficult contexts and for analysing their different 
capacities to improve. The book offers a starting point for unlocking the 
dynamics of the improvement process within schools in difficult contexts 
and, more importantly, acknowledges and respects the contribution of 
those teachers who continue to work there. 


Alma Harris 
Jane McGregor 
Series Editors 
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Preface 


This book seeks to explore the troubled ground of improving schools in 
difficulty. 

Troubled ground? Well, for the last few years we have seen wave after 
wave of reform aimed at improving the lot of the school struggling at the 
bottom of the ladder of performance and, despite what can be interpreted 
as best intentions, the problem persists. As a social problem it draws 
down significant sums of public money, it exercises many talented people 
and yet, time after time, we find that three, four, maybe five years down 
the road after extended efforts the impact of the work diffuses and the 
challenges remain, doggedly evident in people’s daily lives. It suggests that 
perhaps something is wrong in our interpretation, in our analysis, in our 
approach and in our consequent measure of effect of our activity with 
difficult schools. 

Troubled ground, because in asking provocative questions about the 
principles of development, the priorities identified and the strategies and 
the interpretations used to make improvements, one inevitably encroaches 
upon the hard work and effort that other colleagues have applied to the 
problem. Asking questions, and not taking the existing assertions for 
granted, is always going to put one into difficult situations, particularly 
when many people have been committed to a strategic approach and 
have invested their careers and personal integrity to a set of solutions. 
However, I have always believed that to be most useful, research should 
be deliberately provocative, probing and challenging assumptions in the 
search for deeper understanding and new ways of formulating approaches 
to tired solutions. A system which fails to engage with objection and 
challenge is not a learning system; we teeter on the edge of systemic intol- 
erance at this time. Where there is a centralized assertion that the primary 
function of education is to ensure economic competitiveness, there is a 
grave danger of utilitarianism becoming the primary driver of the school. 
This is at once both particularly true in required practice and poignantly 
problematic in social significance in schools facing difficult social and 
economic circumstance, where the false premise of economic salvation is, 
often used as the basis for educational reform. 


son Preface 


In the spirit of shared learning, a number of colleagues who regularly 
work in and with schools in difficulty have generously agreed to share 
their current thinking on different aspects of their work in this book. The 
book is very much a work in progress: we each share an ongoing interest 
in schools in difficulty and the chapters fashioned here capture only a 
small part of that wider body of work. W 

In making sense of my colleagues contributions and in clarifying 
my own feelings and thoughts about this work I have tried to create 
something of a story. It is a story that uses ideas and reflections as a guide 
to some of the challenges that we collectively grapple with as we work in 
this difficult field. At the same time I would hope that the book offers you 
as a reader a chance to frame your own reflections on what is perhaps 
the most pressing area of attention in education at this time: that of 


redefining the purpose of the school, not just for those schools deemed to 
be working in difficult circumstances, 


of schools. By focusing on one domain 
to widen the horizon and to expose so. 
a bigger debate. I think that the coritri 


bilities and provide a set of insights 
and action. 


but also for the wider community 
of schools, it is possible sometimes 
me deeper themes which pertain to 
butions herein offer just such possi- 
which can lead to further discussion 


part one examines the 
ty and part two looks at 
ools in difficulty. It seems 
ts that a new line of inter- 
more critical of the existing 
which is more deeply rooted 
as a vehicle for social change. 
theoretical, they are rooted in 


Present is just not good enough, 
ay in changing the way that we 
yet have a voice in that debate.’ 


and that they have a very big part to pl 
do school — the trouble is they don’t as 


PAUL CLARKE 


Frontpiece: A Matter of Definition 
Paul Clarke 


Words define worlds 
Wittgenstein 


What do we mean by ‘Improving schools in difficulty: principle and 
process’ and in particular what is meant by difficulty? At first glance the 
title suggests a ‘how to’ book: how to go in and do things in a school 
for the betterment of those working there. Whilst we explore some ways 
we have worked with colleagues in school, it is not the case that we are 
suggesting the imposition from outside of particular methods of working, 
indeed our epistemology is quite different. Instead, we are trying to 
expose some of the challenges faced by such schools and to examine 
ways in which strategic approaches have been devised that seek to 
improve them. Therefore the ‘principle’ is concerned closely with a way 
of engaging with school colleagues as a collective effort, where school 
improvement is undertaken with staff and not done to staff. The ‘process’ 
of that improvement is to build upon emergent knowledge — that is, 
knowledge arising from working in schools facing difficult circumstances. 
The contributors to this book, in various ways, are suggesting that whilst 
there may be a general consensus that something should be done to 
enable schools in difficulty to improve, the nature and mechanism of that 
improvement remains highly contested and is, as yet, by no means clearly 
defined. The contributions here pointedly suggest that in order to make 
sense of the ‘improvement’ we need first to examine the thinking that 
exists behind the labels that we are using when describing educational 
challenge of this sort. 

‘Difficulty’, ‘challenging circumstances’ and ‘exceptionally challenging 
circumstances’ are the current labels most regularly used to describe a 
discrete set of schools working within a society in a process of transition 
in environments which differ markedly from what might be accepted 
as tolerable. The individual labels matter little, but what does matter 
is the lived experience of people who find themselves located, for 
whatever reason, within organizations and communities deemed to be 
in the category of challenge. For there is a reality beyond the rhetoric 
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of policy, a reality of struggle, often connected with poverty, se lies z 
their core. At the time of writing, the main news item informs na 
that the gap between the rich and poor in Britain has increased vefo 

a the coming to power of New Labour. The characteristic tendency 
fine t to the fault of the local institution and local actors whilst failing 
as dans the broader economic consequences of policy which fails 
to redestribute wealth is, and has been, a dominant feature of the New 
Labour approach. Clearly the motivational possibility of education 
becomes more of a likelihood in circumstances where people can see the 
gains both personally and for their immediate friends and families. From 
such starting points comes sustainable commitments to learning, but it 
will not come without a real sense of fairness and equity, and many of 
the communities in which we find schools in difficulty are located in truly 
desperate places, where both national and local policy has failed to tackle 
a slow economic decline, generation after generation. 

When we describe schools in difficulty, 
izing beyond what should be our primary 
on the person. It is a real danger and the ed 
the old carcasses of failed reform which sh 
turn of the persistent problem of failed in 
(Sarason, 1990). We need to be reminded t 
spondingly find ourselves moving away fr 
needs are closely associated to a particul 
stances, they are ‘context specific’ to use 
if one is content to see the world in this g 
possible to generate blanket definitions 


we run the danger of general- 
locus of attention — the focus 
ucational road is littered with 
ould remind us every way we 
tervention and false diagnosis 
hat as we generalize we corre- 
om the particular need. These 
ar set of locally lived circum- 
the jargon. The trouble is that 
eneralized way, it then becomes 
» Which often lead to blanket 
s of funding and intervention. 

twenty years of predominantly 
hat even the most powerful and 
with integrity and commitment 


ed with suspicion and very often 
with resistance. What is clear is that policy can only mandate techni- 
calities, it cannot define cultures and as i 
that of engagement of those with whom 
in a specific context. Distance from d 
policy formation, permits individual disengagement, whereas closeness to 
definition demands personal connection. It is also diagnosed in isolation 
and, despite much rhetoric of ‘joined-up thinking’ (I prefer to 


suggest 
that what is meant in grown-up terms is ‘integrated thinking’) 


> the reality 
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remains that schools are expected to go it alone. The new initiatives such 
as leadership incentive grants offer the possibility for inter-school and 
possibly even inter-agency development, but in reality there often remains 
a lack of will at local authority level to do this, possibly because it under- 
mines their existing power base, and the continuing problem posed by 
performance league tables means that any inter-school development is 
at best running counter to other parts of the policy programme and are 
viewed with suspicion. 

One feature of working with schools in difficulty might, therefore, 
be to personalize the action, to localize the challenge and to engage and 
empower the actors — in this case teaching staff — to connect with the 
problems that they define as challenging, rather than giving them a pre- 
existing definition of challenge. But here comes the rub, and it connects 
to the second theme of this book, the matter of process — how to ‘think? 
about how to ‘do’ the improvement. 

The dominant method of engaging staff in reform remains exter- 
nally and not internally led interpretation and diagnosis of challenge. 
In fact, experience suggests that when this is turned on its head and 
the person closest to the problem of challenge defines the challenge, the 
staff and students are more engaged. This observation causes untold 
problems when faced with multi-site reform arising from central policy. 
Instead of a ‘roll out’ mentality, where replicable strategies are placed in 
front of many, similarly defined schools, it may be time to rethink the 
definition and then to differentiate the processes. Through challenging 
the definition of challenge, we start to ask deeper questions about the 
nature of localized need and, in turn, we are reminded that to make sense 
of that need it is imperative that we enter into more constructive dialogue 
with those people most closely affected by it. 

What I am suggesting is that the definition of challenge itself should be 
challenged, because it assumes meaning and asserts control over situations 
which may prove to be false and it reifies the dominant methodological 
view in educational reform that external expertise and insight is the 
mainstay of meaningful and sustainable reform. It seems timely, therefore, 
to question and consider whether there are other ways of understanding 
challenge, other ways of responding to it and other ways of constructing 
strategic alliances which take full advantage of localized understanding 
whilst at the same time connecting those localized understandings to a 
wider resource of knowledge and insight. 

This book takes on that theme of describing and then examining in 
detail the ways in which schools in difficulty are being supported. Our 
diagnosis of the difficulty is not necessarily common, as we can see in 
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the different ways that difficulty is interpreted. We offer this to you for 
further reflection, analysis and discussion. 
Reference 


Sarason, S. (1990) The Predictable Failure of Educational Reform: Can 
We Change Course Before It’s Too Late? San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 


Part One 
Schools in Difficulty: A Matter of Principle 


1 Challenging the Challenged: Developing an 
Improvement Programme for Schools Facing 
Extremely Challenging Circumstances 


Paul Clarke, David Reynolds and Alma Harris 


CHAPTER OVERVIEW 

This chapter outlines a contemporary research and development programme 
that focused on a group of eight secondary schools in England. The schools 
in this study were considered to be facing extremely challenging circum- 
stances primarily reflected in high levels of socio-economic disadvantage 
that impacted upon them. They were also schools considered to be seriously 
under-performing and in need of particular improvement and support 
strategies. The chapter outlines the background, nature and scope of the 
improvement programme designed for this group of schools, collectively 
known as the ‘Octet’ group. It reflects upon the progress that has been 
made and, more significantly, the lessons emerging about the limitations 
and possibilities of improving schools in the most difficult circumstances. 


Introduction 


The educational reform agenda in many countries reflects urgent attention 
to the issue of improving schools in the most difficult or disadvantaged 
circumstances. The issue of ‘underachievement’ is high on the political 
agenda in the USA, Canada and England as it remains clear that certain 
groups of pupils in schools in disadvantaged contexts consistently fail to 
reach their potential while other groups of pupils in more affluent contexts 
consistently succeed. Recent research has shown that children from low 
income families do not on average overcome the hurdle of lower initial 
attainment. It also highlights that class differences affect children long 
before they start school and have a growing influence as they get older. 
The odds, it would seem, are ‘still stacked against schools in poorer areas’ 
and the social class differential remains a powerful indicator of subse- 
quent educational achievement. 

Although it cannot be denied that there is a strong negative correlation 
between most measures of social disadvantage and school achievement, 
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some schools facing difficult and challenging circumstances are able to 
add significant value to levels of pupil achievement and learning. There 
is evidence to suggest that certain schools do improve despite high levels 
of disadvantage. However, the evidence also shows that such schools 
have to exceed ‘normal’ efforts to secure this improvement. In summary, 
these schools have to work much harder at sustaining performance levels 
than schools in more privileged areas and they have to maintain that 
effort ‘as success can be short-lived and fragile in difficult or challenging 
circumstances’. 

In addition, schools in disadvantaged areas face a myriad of problems 
in simply getting to the starting line for improvement. High staff turnover, 
poor facilities, lack of resources, falling pupil numbers and a constant 
stream of supply teachers are pressures that schools in more prosperous 
areas simply do not face. Research has also shown that factors such 
as geographical isolation — particularly of rural schools — selective 
local educational systems, weak Support from some Local Education 
Authorities (LEAs), low levels of formal qualifications in the local adult 
population and poor employment opportunities further compound the 
problem and make the extent of the educational challenge facing these 


treater than schools in more favourable settings 


portant factors such as staying 
employment and crime. Yet, improving schools and rai 
of achievement in disadvantaged areas remains both an 
an expectation. It is clear that ‘improving against the o 
name of the game’ irrespective of socio-economic conte 
disadvantage. 


on rates, adult 
sing standards 
aspiration and 
dds is now the 
xt or degrees of 

In England, the improvement of t 
high on the government’s reform a 
tackle this particular problem the 


ed in areas of higher 
Since 2001 a wide range of 


As Det ; aim of assisting schools in 
challenging circumstances to improve. Initial 


ly, this work was conceptual 
and theory forming and resulted in: 5 
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e the generation of a conceptual review that sought to locate the 
present state of school improvement so that work could be concep- 
tually up to date (Hopkins and Reynolds, 2001); 

e the generation of literature reviews about the school development 
planning process (Hopkins et al., 2001) and the implications of 
research in school effectiveness and school improvement for what 
schools could do to improve themselves (Reynolds et al., 2001); 

e a series of seminars and meetings for the headteachers and other 
senior managers in the schools, designed to both update them with 
knowledge about ‘what might work’ and provide systems of mutual 
support that would help generate increased ‘educational resilience’ 
in practitioners exposed to multiple stresses. 


In the last three or four years a concerted effort has been made to raise 
the performance of ‘schools facing challenging circumstances’ (SFCC) 
through a combination of increased resources, various developmental 
programmes and targeted professional development opportunities. Also, 
specific funding and alternative approaches to improvement have emerged 
intended specifically to assist schools in difficult circumstances. Initiatives 
like ‘Excellence in Cities’, Educational Action Zones and, most recently, 
the London Challenge and the Leadership Incentive Grant have all 
targeted schools in areas of disadvantage or ‘challenging circumstances’. 


The Octet Project: third-wave school improvement 


In 2001, a research and development project was commissioned by the 
DfES with the prime purpose of working with a group of eight schools 
located in the greatest ‘category’ of challenge in the English education 
system, i.e., ‘schools facing extremely challenging circumstances’ (SfECC). 
Put simply, these schools were located in communities which face some 
of the most difficult economic and social challenges with associated 
challenges of poverty including poor housing and poor social welfare, and 
difficult inter-cultural relations. The aim of the project was to work with 
eight secondary schools over a two to three year timescale to generate an 
intensive programme of intervention that could potentially be replicated 
in other schools facing ‘extreme challenges’. This project became known 
as the ‘Octet Project’ and as a team we were commissioned to work with 
these schools to mutually develop and trial a specifically tailored school 
improvement for the eight schools. 

Our theoretical and practical stance on school improvement was consistent 
with what Reynolds and Hopkins (2002) have termed ‘third-wave’ school 
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improvement. This third phase directly influenced our design and subse- 
quent development work with the Octet schools. These three phases of 
school improvement will now be briefly summarized. 


e The first phase was epitomized by the OECD's International 
School Improvement Project (ISIP) (Hopkins, 1987) but unfortu- 
nately many of the initiatives associated with this first phase of 
school improvement were ‘free floating’, rather than representing 
a systematic, programmatic and coherent approach to school 
change. There was correspondingly, in this phase, an emphasis upon 
organizational change, school self-evaluation and the ‘ownership 
of change’ by individual schools and teachers, 


were loosely connected to student learning outc 
tually and practically, 


and application and, 
improvers the practices struggled t 


but these initiatives 


gan in the early 1990s and 
en the school improvement 
ties. In these years the school 
ng to provide schools with 
entation that were sufficiently 
ional change into classrooms. 


St, 1998) are but two examples 
tribution. Fullan (1991) provides 
i ages of this school improvement 
enterprise. 
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England (Fullan, 2000), and individual programmes which appear 
to be effective over time, such as Success for All (Slavin, 1996), the 
evidence from major programmes such as ‘New American Schools’ 
is the limitation of ‘off the shelf? improvement or ‘whole school 
designs’ to secure long-term and widespread system and school 
improvement. 


Consequently, third age or phase school improvement attempts to draw 
from the lessons of previous and existing improvement and reform. It is 
in evidence in a number of improvement programmes in England, such as 
the Improving the Quality of Education for All (IQEA) Project, the High 
Reliability Schools (HRS) Project and many of the projects associated 
with the London Institute of Education National School Improvement 
Network (NSIN). In Canada, it has been in evidence in the various 
phases of work conducted in the Halton Board of Education in Ontario 
and the highly influential Manitoba School Improvement Project. In 
the Netherlands, it has been in evidence in the Dutch National School 
Improvement Project (further details on all these programmes can be 
located in Reynolds et al., 1996; Teddlie and Reynolds, 2000; Hopkins 
et al., 1994; Hopkins, 2001; Harris and Young, 2000). 

There are, of course, course variations between these various 
programmes that make any global assessment difficult. Nevertheless, if 
one were to compare these examples of third-wave school improvement 


as a group it is clear that: 


e There has been an enhanced focus upon the importance of pupil 
outcomes. Instead of the earlier emphasis upon changing the 
processes of schools, the focus is now upon seeing if these changes 
are powerful enough to affect pupil outcomes. 

e The learning level and the instructional behaviours of teachers have 
been increasingly targeted for explicit attention, rather than the 
school level. 

© There has been the creation of an infrastructure to enable the 
knowledge base, both ‘best practice’ and research findings, to 
be utilized. This has involved an internal focus on collaborative 
patterns of staff development that enable teachers to enquire into 
practice, and external strategies for dissemination and networking. 

© There has been an increasing consciousness of the importance of 
‘capacity building’. This includes not only staff development, but 
also medium-term strategic planning, change strategies that utilize 
‘pressure and support’, as well as the intelligent use of external 


support agencies. 
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e There has been an adoption of a ‘mixed’ methodological orien- 
tation, in which bodies of quantitative data plus qualitative data are 
used to measure quality and variation if that quality. This includes 
an audit of existing classroom and school processes and outcomes, 
and comparison with desired end states, in particular the educa- 
tional experiences of different pupil groups. 

There has been an increased emphasis upon the importance of 
ensuring reliability or ‘fidelity’ in programme implementation across 
all organizational members within schools, a marked contrast with 


the past when improvement programmes did n 


ot have to be organi- 
zationally ‘tight’. 


There has been an appreciation of the importance of cultural 
change in order to embed and sustain school improvement. There 
has been a focus on a careful balance between ‘vision building’ and 
the adapting of structures to support those aspirations. 

There has also been an increased concern to ensure that the 
improvement programmes relate to, and impact upon, 
and practices through using increasingly sophistica 
coaching and development programmes. 


practitioners 
ted training, 
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Third, there was a danger of developing a ‘one-size-fits-all’ programme 
and indeed some early external pressure to do so. Consequently, the team 
needed to be certain that the programme could deliver a core of necessary 
elements of activity but with elements that could ensure site-by-site 
variation in adoption and adaptation. 


1 Finding common ground 

Our discussion on the early formulation of the strategy for the programme 
led us to a series of three rather nervous discussions with the eight 
headteachers from the schools. Nervous because we didn’t know them and 
they didn’t know us, and because we had been appointed by the DfES, a 
powerful external authority and their suspicion as a group of headteachers 
was that we would force a strategy upon them and their schools. These 
early discussions served the purpose of clarifying ways of working and 
smoothed out the concerns which were being voiced. However, it would be 
fair to say that it would not be until after the second full seminar session 
with the school teams that the suspicions about the exact nature of our role 
and about our ways of working with the schools would be more assured. 


2 Clarifying process and principles 

Early discussions with the headteachers also identified that the programme 
was seen by the schools as a means of experimenting with established 
knowledge bases, with a view to opening up a series of investigations 
into ways of enhancing school by school the capacity to introduce 
and maintain new approaches to learning which challenged students 
and enthused and engaged staff. Our initial face-to-face planning only 
allowed time for three meetings with headteachers; after each meeting 
they returned to their schools and consulted with their own staff. This 
was difficult because we had no opportunity to meet with the teachers 
with whom we would be working until the first full seminar programme. 


However, the channel of discussion between the heads, their colleagues 


in school and ourselves generated a number of shared issues of principle 


and presented us with an emergent way of working. 
It was agreed that both schools and programme team wanted to: 


e establish a way of working with the schools which was conducive 


to experimentation; 
e explore and improvise with innov 


in the support of learning; 
e deepen the competence of the school-based teams through very 


deliberate strategies which would encourage collegial practice; 


ative approaches to teaching and 
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e explore ways of taking advantage of the inter-school banio 
of the programme by encouraging the reporting of findings n 
sharing of school-based experiences with colleagues from other 
school sites involved in the programme. 


It was also agreed that the programme would comprise ‘tight’ and ‘loose 
omponents. The ‘tight’ components were the focus on data to highlight 

c 3 3 4 " 

areas for change, attention to the instructional processes, attention to the 


emotional or affective domain and, lastly, a requirement of inter-school 


sharing, i.e., the power of eight. The programme was designed in process 
terms in a way that allowed for choice and differentiation across different 
school sites. The ‘loose’ components aligned with the ways of working 
adopted by the school improvement group (SIG) and how the SIG chose 
to disseminate and activate key developments in teaching and learning 
within their own school context. In summary, the programme design 
encompassed two central dimensions: a theory of instruction based 
upon certain bodies of knowledge about effective teaching and models 


of teaching; and a theory of practice based upon the theory of action 
learning and action research Principles, 


3 Generating a Programme design 


The initial discussions with headte. 
a 


would be the focus of training and d 


agents of change within the school by actively dissemin 


ating and demon- 
s. Regular discussi 


on and meetings 
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with a core team at training events as well as regular meetings with the 
SIG teams at their schools meant that the activist dimension of the SIG 
group was constantly reinforced. There was an expectation that they 
would influence, shape and inform the instructional practices within the 
school. The SIG groups also ensured that we were able to develop close 
and reciprocal links with colleagues in school enabling us to constantly 
re-align the programme to school-level needs. 


Programme characteristics: promoting difference, strategy 
and integrity 


Having defined a SIG group within each school with whom we were 
going to work, we needed to consider the way of working and what the 
focus of that work might take. We concluded that three clear issues were 
of value to us in the programme which reflected our ongoing discussions 
with headteachers and confirmed many of our own experiences. 

The first theme was recognition of the importance of difference. These 
schools were all categorized as being in extremely challenging circum- 
stances, yet they all had particular social and cultural nuances which 
set them apart uniquely from each other in terms of experience and 
approach. The challenge for us was to develop a sufficiently differentiated 
and flexible programme model which would provide each school with 
a conceptual shape within which to work but, at the same time, allow 
school colleagues to fashion their own approach based on their identifi- 
cation of their own localized need. 

The second theme was concerned with teaching or instruction. We 
noted that there was a necessity to attend to both management and 
classroom conditions if we were to have any long-term likelihood of 
impact and effect. If we were to have impact, our design therefore had 
to capture the interest of the classroom teacher and extend into the 
management and leadership structures of the school. A common denomi- 
nator seemed to be that of learning and teaching. 

The third theme was concerned with ensuring programme reliability, 
integrity or fidelity. Drawing from our own experience, and from other 
reported school improvement initiatives, we believed that this was 
best achieved by our remaining close to the schools and by encour- 
aging ownership. This necessitated a reciprocal approach, where school 
improvement groups were encouraged by programme leaders to identify 
their own themes for investigation and development and to bring these 
to the attention of the wider community of schools with whom we were 
working. To achieve this we pursued the idea of job-embedded staff 
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development where coaching, mentoring, examination and reflection on 
student work and teaching practices, visiting other classrooms and other 
schools are all closely associated with needs identified by the individual 


teacher or her SIG. 
Programme procedures 


During the early stages of the Programme we took the lead role in running 
workshops which SIGs were able to select according to interest. These 


workshops focused on instructional Practice and the effective domain 
and this was a consistent 


more vibrant and more i 
Ses connected to their school 


Reflecting upon the programme 
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e There was evidence that schools were pulled two different ways 
by the demands of ‘maintenance’ that emanated from inspection 
agencies and the need to ‘develop’ that was the programme remit. 
All schools had a range of demands to meet — from government, 
local authorities, local communities and local press which competed 
for scarce resources of time and emotion with the programme 


activities. 


Our work has also brought into sharp relief the danger of labelling 
and reinforced the need to factor in emotions in the change process, 
which is often so neglected or ignored in contemporary approaches to 
change. Most importantly, it has highlighted the need to build a two-way 
dialogue into the fabric of a professional learning programme in order to 
secure and support classroom-based change. In summary, there are three 
main conclusions about working effectively with schools in extremely 
challenging circumstances. These are given below. 


1 Using the right emotional tone 

From the outset it was decided to treat the schools as any other set of 
schools and not to place too much emphasis upon the label ‘extremely 
challenging circumstances’ schools. From the outset it struck an invita- 
tional tone which the team sought to maintain throughout the life of the 
programme and which we feel our school colleagues have valued. The 
language used throughout was supportive and challenging rather than 
judgemental or critical. In retrospect, the label was not relevant to the 
implementation or developmental processes adopted by the schools. The 
programme was context specific insofar that all the schools were able to 
adopt and adapt what they learned to suit their school situation and local 
needs. There was a deliberate attempt to focus on school and classroom 
issues rather than attempt to deal with the wider socio-economic forces 


that adversely affected all eight schools. 


2 A pedagogic and organizational focus l 
The programme deliberately incorporated a pedagogical or instruc- 


tional focus in keeping with third-wave improvement. The aim of the 


Programme was to generate and facilitate wider organizational change 


through concentrating primarily upon improving instructional effec- 
tiveness. This dual focus was intended to develop capacity building at 
the whole school and at. the classroom level. This approach combined 
bodies of existing knowledge, including models of teaching, with the 
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emerging findings of the school improvement groups themselves about 
instructional practices that were working successfully so far. 

The resulting classroom impact has been significant, with each school 
improvement group reporting pedagogic changes which have been more 
inclusive, have been based on more active learning techniques and have 
resulted in higher student performance in all but one school in exami- 
nation at Years 9 and 11. These changes have not been tied to classrooms 
however, the SIGs have led numerous staff training days and in four 


cases they now run the entire staff development scheme for the school. 
Structural changes have also been made to 


curriculum schedules, school 
day, meeting and planning times, 


team teaching and staff training. 


3 Maximizing programme integrity 
The regular two-day trainin: 
lishing successful workin 
base for development a 
because it has increased 


'§ events proved to be a vital factor in estab- 
g relationships and generating the knowledge 
nd change in schools. It has been significant 
the opportunity for us to listen to what the 
than telling the schools what to think. It has 
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Reflections and commentary 


We started the programme with the desire to offer practical help to eight 
schools that were facing extremely challenging circumstances, whilst 
at the same time advancing thinking about how the new ‘third-wave’ 
paradigm in school improvement could be put to the empirical test. The 
results from the first two years of the programme have been very encour- 
aging, with seven out of eight schools improving their academic results, 
often by considerably more than the national rate of improvement of 
about a 1 per cent rise in the ‘headline’ figure of percentage of children 
gaining five or more higher grade passes at GCCE.’ 

What we are suggesting, then, is that the programme has opened up a 
very interesting design for facilitating professional learning which can be 
seen as two discrete domains of development operating as a double loop 
of learning. The first loop which we facilitate at the programme level is 
inter-school driven, the second loop is facilitated at the school level and 
is within school learning. The common link between the levels are the 
SIGs and their specific areas of development. The model originates from 
outside school but becomes locked into the internal school training cycle 
for professional learning (Clarke, 2000). 

There are a number of issues that have emerged and are worth 
considering following the completion of the Octet Project in the summer 
of 2004. The first is one of sustainability after the resources, training, 
support and financial incentives have been removed. Research findings 
have clearly shown the vulnerability of resource-hungry initiatives in 
the long term and have pointed to the issue of sustaining activities once 
the external support and impetus is removed. The second related issue 
is that of staff turnover, which is already high in these schools but has 
Proved to be particularly the case for those teachers involved in the Octet 
Project. One of the unintended consequences of equipping teachers with 
high-level instructional strategies means they become a very attractive 
proposition to other schools. The third issue is that of scaling up. The 
current obsession with scaling up in school reform is based on relatively 
few examples of success. It is questionable whether scaling up the Octet 
Process is possible, realistic or even desirable. The intensive way of 
working with schools is both costly and relatively slow but there are 
elements of the programme like instructional and emotional training 
materials that could be distributed to other schools. However, without 
the associated resource, training and support it is unlikely that these 
materials will have a significant impact on schools that choose to use 


them. 
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weight of disadvantage that 
They are right, of course, 
believe that individual scho 


Note 


1 External examinations at 16, 
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2 The Politics of Improvement: What Hope 
Now for Working-Class Kids? 


Terry Wrigley 


CHAPTER OVERVIEW 
The important place of political struggle is seldom far away from the surface 
in Terry Wrigley’s work and in this chapter he characteristically adopts a 
very personal stance towards the question of improvement. Wrigley criti- 
cally engages with the research on improvement and effectiveness, posing a 
similar question to the earlier work of Roger Slee and colleagues asking a 
question of ‘Improvement for whom” (Slee, Weiner and Tomlinson, 1998). 
Wrigley’s chapter poignantly describes the policy implication of the neo- 
conservative era in the UK, identifying the personal scale of performance 
targets on students, on teachers working in difficult schools, and on how 
the identification and intervention in schools in challenging circumstances 
is often ill conceived and lacking criticality. It is a polemic which is seldom 


heard in the canon of school improvement and one which contributes 
substantially to the debate. 


From Socrates to Comenius, Ryland and Dewey, the improvement of 
education has been linked to the struggle for democracy. In freeing 
knowledge and values from the control of a medieval hierarchy, the 
Protestant reformation brought universal literacy early to Scotland and 


Sweden. For the Chartists, and socialists ever since, education was central 
to political emancipation. 


Of course, the ruling class had their own ideas about what sort of 


learning to permit. During a Period of vicious reaction to the French. 


Revolution abroad and Luddite risings at home, the English philanthropist 


Hannah Moore, founder of Sunday Schools for the poor, set the tone: 


‘They learn, on weekdays, such coarse works as may fit them for servants. 
I allow of no writing for the poor. My object is ... to train up the lower 
classes in habits of industry and piety.’ ‘Beautiful is the order of society 
when each, according to his place, pays willing honour to his superiors’ (in 
Simon, 1960: 133).! Schooling for the working class throughout Victorian 
times consisted of basic literacy and numeracy plus discipline; above all, 
one must not educate people ‘beyond their station in life’. 
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The struggle continued into the twentieth century. Free grammar 
school places were offered to a small number of working-class children, 
while the rest stayed on at elementary school till it was time to leave at 
age 12 (my grandmother) or 14 (my mother’s generation). The frustration 
and bitterness remain. Each time I visit, my mother says how proud she 
is of my education. She passed the first stage of the scholarship exam 
for a grammar school place; her headmistress told her it was pointless 
her sitting the final part since her family could not possibly afford the 
uniform. We should remember our history whenever working-class 
parents are stigmatized as ‘culturally deprived’. It has been a long and 
active process of deprivation. 

The comprehensive school system — systematically eroded by New 
Labour — was probably the biggest school improvement of all. This, and 
then a common exam system, more than doubled the proportion gaining 
five A*-C grade GCSEs (formerly GCE O-levels). Comprehensive schools 
are now standard in all the countries with high scores in the PISA study.’ 
Germany’s miserable results, on the other hand, sent a shock-wave 
through its divided system.? Of course, comprehensive schools alone 
do not remove all the causes of underachievement, but they establish a 


platform on which to build. 


The origins of the School Effectiveness paradigm 


By the late 1960s, sociologists had clearly established the correlation 
between parental income/occupation/status and school achievement. 
Some interesting, though flawed, attempts were made t find theoretical 
clarifications (e.g., Basil Bernstein’s ‘language deficit? theory (1971)), 
and bold but short-lived experiments in curriculum reform (e.g., Eric 
Midwinter’s community school curriculum in Liverpool). In the USA, 
the Coleman report (1966) clearly demonstrated the link between racial 
inequality (intertwined with poverty) and school results -a radical 
challenge to the America of its day. The School Effectiveness paradigm 
typically writes its own history in terms of a rejection of these links; 
seeing them as fatalistic, it proclaims itself to be the replacement for such 
an ‘outdated’ educational sociology, claiming itself to be more radical 
because it is more optimistic. Ironically, its si data has repeatedly 
shown the sociologists’ assertions to be correct, but it prefers to push 
this fact into the background, choosing to foreground the much smaller 
differences between schools serving similar areas an the school effect’. 
(For a more extended critique of the School Effectiveness paradigm and 
its impact on School Improvement, see Wrigley, 2003: 11-26.) This is 
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not, of course, to suggest that the difference schools make is unimportant, 
but rather to signal the ideological shift which accompanied this new 
paradigm in educational research and the advent of the new policy 
regime. 

This shift of focus from social inequalities and towards differential 
levels of ‘school effectiveness? proved immensely attractive to politicians, 


held ‘accountable’ for growing poverty and despair (see also Mortimore 
and Whitty, 2000). School Effectiveness research was conveniently used 
to justify increasing regulation and surveillance of schools through a - 
standardized curriculum, high-stakes testing, performance Pay and so 
on. Though the intensity varied in different states and Provinces, this 
occurred in all the dominant English-speaking countries (USA, UK, 
Canada, Australia) and has had an influence world-wide thanks to such 
agencies as OECD and the World Bank. 

Of course, these new directions in policy and evaluation also required 
some positive suggestions - how could schools improve? School 
Effectiveness sought to identify, by a process of Statistical correlation, a 
list of ‘key characteristics’ of more ‘effective’ schools, The methodology ` 
was deeply flawed (see Wrigley 2003: 15-18). Among other problems, 
the vague verbal definitions (‘strong leadership’, ‘a focus on learning’) » 
Provided little by way of practical guidance, and could be deeply 
misleading. Their ambiguity enabled Politicians to establish a cult of 
leadership — the ‘superheads’ who would ‘turn round’ inner-city schools 
overnight ~ and ‘effective? teaching geared towards the synchronized 
transfer of half-digested lumps of knowledge. A new discourse — ‘deliy- 
ering’ the curriculum through ‘direct’ teaching — came into fashion. 
Teachers became ‘competent’ technicians, not reflective and caring 
professionals.® à 

The policy shift was accelerated at every level of the system through a 
raft of administrative threats and incentives — frequent and often threat- 
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The impact on schools serving disadvantaged communities 


This new regime affected all schools, but most seriously those in areas of 
deprivation, whether multiethnic inner-cities or the largely white popula- 
tions of public housing schemes. (I will begin to use the term ‘inner-city 
schools’ as a shorthand to cover all urban areas with high levels of 
poverty.) Overall, examination results rose steadily, but at the cost of 
curricular relevance, young people’s social development and teacher 
morale. Indeed, by 2000, almost half the teachers qualifying in England 
were leaving within two or three years. The regime is clearly unsus- 
tainable and only the government appears not to know why. 

Though results also went up for schools in disadvantaged areas, the 
gap between these and the more affluent areas remained large, and on 
some measures grew larger (Gillborn and Mirza, 2000). Pupils in the 
Poorest areas are working harder, but, in relative terms, when competing 
for employment, their qualifications may be worth no more than before. 

By the year 2000, governmient statistics provide clear evidence, at age 
11, of a substantial overlap between the most successful schools in the 
poorest areas and the least successful in the most affluent. By age 16, 
there is virtually no overlap at all. Indeed, the most successful schools in 
the poorest areas barely reach national average (DfES Autumn Package, 
published annually; also Ofsted, 2000). Working-class pupils fall further 
behind the average the longer they are in school. According to David 
Bell (2003), England’s Chief Inspector for Schools, the socio-economic 
attainment gap has increased in secondary schools: 


Since 1996, the socio-economic attainment gap has narrowed in primary 
schools but it has widened somewhat in secondary schools. By the age of 
16 years, 81 per cent of pupils whose parents are in ‘higher professional 
occupations’ gain at least five good GCSE passes, compared with 32 per cent 
of pupils whose parents have what are defined as ‘routine occupations’. 


parently a sudden improvement in results 
this is largely because of a disruption in 
ssure to improve results — in many 
have realized that an 


Although, in 2003, there was ap 
of schools in the poorest areas, 
the statistics. Schools under severe pre 
cases, under threat of closure and privatization — 
Intermediate GNVQ in Information Technology counts as four good 
GCSE grades, and that this can be achieved very successfully through a 
distance-learning package.’ This is certainly a quick-fix way of improving 
results, but genuine improvement? It can be done without teacher devel- 
opment, or any serious change in the school. The change in their fortunes 
may give some schools a boost of confidence and help them commit to 
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real improvement. It will provide a stay of execution for those threatened 
with closure and provide many pupils with a marketable qualification. 
The price to be paid is a desperate narrowing of the curriculum, of what 
counts as a good education, of what counts as achievement. Despite the 
benefits of less ‘academic’ qualifications and more situated learning, it is 
difficult to accept that ICT skills can substitute for English, mathematics, 
Spanish, history and drama. 


extremely troubled, 
ystem is rigged against 
since low examination results steer 
inspectors forcefully towards negative judgements about teaching and 


if their test results 
of having worked 
he general teacher 
don, this factor has 


are below national average, or even by the very fact 
at a ‘failing’ or low-achieving school, On top of t 
crisis described earlier, and high housing costs in Lon 
exacerbated the staffing crisis for inner-city schools. 
The accountability regime by which education is controlled in many 


Poor performing students do not need more pressure, they need greater 
attachment to the school and motivation to want to learn. Pressure by itself 
in this situation actually demotivates Poor performing students, 
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Government initiatives to help schools in poorer areas 


Levels of poverty are extremely high in Britain. In Scotland, almost a 
third of children are living below the official poverty level, and in inner 
London it is half. It would be unfair to suggest a lack of official concern 
about inner-city schools, and there have been some bold initiatives. The 
problem is they have been undermined by the structural and cultural 
defects of the broad policy regime. A key example is the Education 
Action Zones (EAZs), established as local clusters of inner-city schools 
which would seek new and creative solutions. Firstly, EAZ coordinators 
and headteachers had to divert their limited energies to securing scarce 
commercial funding. Second, they were forced into short-term initiatives 
by the demand that. they improve test results within 18 months to two 
years, undermining more imaginative and far-sighted reforms. 

To improve standards of literacy, particularly in poorer areas, new 
methods of teaching reading were imposed: the ‘literacy hour’. Many 
features of this reform were based on successful innovative practices 
from Western Australia’s ‘First Steps’ initiative (e.g., collective discussion 
of texts, a focus on genre), but it also jettisoned well-established home- 
grown methods (time for individuals to read aloud to a teacher, some 
opportunity to choose books of personal interest, parental involvement, 
literacy integrated with other subjects). It was introduced in a way which 
broke all accepted principles of school improvement theory (winning a 
consensus, deep understanding, encouraging teachers to be reflective and 
responsive in adapting practices to local circumstances and the needs 
of their pupils).* The literacy hour in primary schools has had mixed 
success. It raised test scores at age 11 im its first year, and particularly for 
boys, though even this is contested.’ The statistics show no incremental 
benefit of children following these methods for more than one year. Most 
dangerous of all, a recent study (Sainsbury, 2003) shows that fewer 
children now enjoy reading: a damning outcome if we are truly inter- 
ested in sustainable improvement and lifelong learning. There has been 
no measurable improvement in standards of writing; in fact, there is no 
time to write meaningfully within the 15-20 minute slots into which the 
literacy hour is divided, and because literacy is disconnected from the rest 
of the curriculum, there are few opportunities for purposeful and engaged 
writing as opposed to mere exercises. 

When the PISA study showed that standards of literacy were quite 
high in England, a government spokesperson absurdly claimed that this 
was a result of the literacy hour. (PISA’s 15-year-olds had left primary 
school before the new system was introduced.) Interestingly, PISA data 
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for Scotland showed equally high results, despite higher average levels 
of poverty, no literacy hour and a refusal to introduce the high-pressure 
high-surveillance regime of the English system. Sadly, a few Scottish local 
education authorities have begun to impose similar methods of literacy 
teaching as a form of ‘early intervention’, though early results show little 
positive effect and at least one authority is now emphasizing the impor- 
tance of play-based learning for children in more deprived communities. 

Scotland’s greater emphasis on improving ‘social capital’ is part of a 
wider policy framework which places an equal emphasis on social values 
and inclusion as examination results. Scotland has resolutely avoided 
the English model of creating 57 varieties of schools (with creeping 
privatization and selection), preferring a more egalitarian model of 
local comprehensive schools. Its New Community School initiative links 
various types of social provision to a school or cluster ot schools. Given a 
widespread moral panic about ‘young people nowadays’ 
that social development is not a higher priority for sch 
in England and similar countries. 


> it is remarkable 
ool improvement 


Achievement 


Real school improvement re 


quires not only good management techniques 
but a deep discussion of s 


ocial and educational Purpose. What sort of 


imply not displayed on the School Improvement 
shelf."! 


When reflecting on some ex 
Pakistani and Bangladeshi 
paragraph: 


citing developments in schools serving 
communities, I wrote the following 


Achievement means much more than 
people who are skilled tabla players a 
films and Western books who are able 


examination results, We need young 
nd computer users, who enjoy Asian 
to lead themselves 


aware and morally committed and n 
definition of achievement. (Wrigley, 1997) 


We speak of vision-building, 


but how often do we really help teachers 
engage in dialogue with stu 


dents and parents to form a definition of 
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desirable achievement? This is not to suggest that examination results are 
not important. Indeed, if you live in the wrong end of town, or your skin 
is the wrong colour, you need your certificates more than anybody — but 
they are never enough. It takes a lot more to see you through. 
Ironically, it is not an ‘either/or’: either examination success or those 
achievements which are less easy to measure. In truth, schools in poorer 
areas have to place a high value on all kinds of achievement in order to 


become rich learning communities. 


Beyond managerialism 


Genuine improvement requires close attention to five key aspects of the 
school: 


e teaching and learning 

e the curriculum 

e school ethos 

e the wider community 

o the leadership and development process. 


The dominant model of School Improvement, within a high-surveillance 
system, recognizes their value, but in a distorted and limiting sense. 
Particularly in the most deprived areas, an empowerment culture is 
needed in all five. 

In the officially approved version of School Improvement, teaching is 
evaluated according to its efficiency in transmitting precisely the knowledge 
needed for the next test. The target for 11-year-olds in science involves 
learning the names of the internal organs of the body, though not what 
they do — absurdly, that is kept till later! On the other hand, 7-year-olds 
are judged partly upon the correct use of punctuation, so that’s what you 
teach, whether they are ready for this or still struggling with more funda- 
mental aspects of early literacy. The recent emphasis on ‘thinking skills’ 
is viewed largely as an add-on, rather than as informing long-term intel- 
lectual development; ‘thinking’ doesn’t seem to involve critical literacy. 

The curriculum has been regarded almost as beyond debate. It must 
be standardized so that all children can be tested on it. Where change is 
allowed, it is mainly for schools which have already proven their success 
in the standardized curriculum.” There is still no serious thinking about 
curriculum adaptation for inner city schools, other than an increased 
vocational relevance — a necessary but insufficient basis. 

In the official perspective, school ethos is viewed instrumentally, as 
a means to an end.” School as a place where children learn to live and 
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work together, to value diversity, to empathize with each other, to be 
caring — these are seen as less important than making an orderly space 
for efficient knowledge transfer. 

Likewise, community links are viewed one-sidedly as a way to improve 
results. The emphasis is on the parent’s duty of pushing their children 
through the school gate in the morning, completed homework in hand; 
but there is little mutual communication, scant respect for the difficulty 
and singularity of their lives, and (only in the most successful urban 
schools) rarely a sense that the school can serve as a focus for community 
development and social change. 

Finally, the study of leadership and school development processes has 


become divorced from the other four aspects. Fred Inglis put his finger on 
the problem: 


Managerialism conceals the will to power by appeals to the fulfilment of 
purely technical imperatives ... Managerialism only retains its power by 
suppressing moral-political argument ... Technicism offers itself as value- 
free. (Inglis, 1989: 42-5) 
He called for a ‘remoralization’ 
limit our understanding if we de 
Improving schools in areas of 


of the way schools are run. We seriously 
‘conteztualize and depoliticize the process. 
deprivation involves a serious engagement 


nt produces more of the 
y better. It produces shallow learning, and 
tterns and processes which inadvertently 
It mistakes intensification for im 


same, faster but not necessaril 
often reinforces the very pa 


discriminate and disengage. provement. 


A community curriculum 


The curriculum is not a parcel to be ‘delivered’, but a space to find and 
make meaning. School improvers cannot just take it for granted. Re- 
designing the curriculum for changing times should be central to our 
project. This is not just a question of mode; 
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technological understanding, a curriculum for the twenty-first century 
will need to 


e challenge the injustice of racism and poverty; 

© promote concerned understanding and active citizenship; 

e develop critical literacy across a range of media; 

© remove pressure from young children, and re-establish learning 
through play; 

e raise the status of the creative and performing arts, social devel- 
opment and health. 


All these are important for the most deprived communities, but we should 
also focus on their particular needs. Despite the standardized curriculum, 


we have held onto some concept of ‘multicultural curriculum’ but do not 
iculum for white working-class children — 


have a word for adapting a curr 
experiences are important 


a ‘community curriculum’ perhaps? Vocational 
but only part of the answer. More situated learning can also be related to 
social needs — whether designing a playground (design and technology), 
measuring the insulation in your rented flat (science), or making a video 
in a campaign for a new zebra crossing (English). Nineteenth-century 
socialists campaigning against utilitarianism (the vocationalism of its 
day) demanded for their children ‘really useful knowledge ... concerning 
our conditions in life ... and how to get out of our present troubles’ 
(Johnson, 1979). 

Of course ‘basic skills’ are important, but they are broader than 
normally construed. Literacy is central, but must extend to critical 
literacy and media education. Those who struggle most in learning to 
read and write are not helped by the diet of decontextualized exercises 
which is often fed to the ‘remedial class’. 

A.respect for their families, their lives, their daily struggle to survive 
and bring up the children, their neighbourhoods — however damaged 
— and a constructive hope for the future, are as important in the public 
housing schemes as in the multicultural communities of the inner city. 
All children need to respect diverse cultures; minority pupils need to 
have their cultural heritage respected, while gaining access to the cultural 
capital of the majority. 

When studying some schools with many bilingual pupils, I discovered 
an unusual pedagogy which, for want of a more elegant expression, I 
can only call ‘cultural reflection and repositioning’ (Giroux might call 
it ‘border pedagogies’). Often using the arts as a medium, it involved 
an open-ended exploration of cultural heritage, but with the space for 
pupils to rethink and reposition themselves if they wished. For example, 
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Muslim pupils wrote their own creeds, which normally began with 
orthodox quotations from the Quran, but quickly moved to expressing 
their deeply, felt values in a present-day context. Such a pedagogy would 
be valuable for all young people, whether questioning racism, sexism, or 
the all-pervasive consumerism." 


School is a house of learning 


There is now frequent discussion in the School Improvement literature of 
‘learning communities’. We need to extend and connect this in two direc- 
tions: to a discussion of schools as ‘living communities’ — places where 
young people can enjoy being together and developing into adults — and 


“communities of concern’ — where learning embodies empathy and caring 
as well as intellectual scrutiny. 


Given the widespread demonization of 
in areas of poverty, as well as a more bal 
have less secure family lives than previous 


young people, particularly those 
anced concern that children now 


members of the society. 
ce entitled ‘School is a House 


of Learning’ (Bildungskommission NRW, 1995) drew up the following 


mission statement: 


° a place where everybody is welcome, 
are accepted in their individuality; 

a place where people are allow 
one another and be treated with respect; 

e a place whose rooms invite you to Stay, offer you the chance to 

learn, and stimulate you to learn and show initiative; 

a place where diversions and mistakes are allowed, but where evalu- 
ation in the form of feedback gives you a sense of direction; 


e a place for intensive work, and where it feels good to learn; 
e a place where learning is infectious. , 


where learners and teachers 


s ed time to grow up, to take care of 


This quality of living is a 
learning. The school e 
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It is very different from what often passes as an ‘ethos of achievement’, 
involving increasing pressure to perform — and the feeling of inadequacy 
when, constantly measured, they just cannot measure up. 

One of the negative consequences of creating new comprehensive 
schools by merging former grammar schools and secondary modern 
schools has been an increase in school size. There were many reasons 
for this: decisions based on a wide choice of options for older pupils; the 
decision to divide pupils of a particular age into many levels based on 
their different ‘abilities’. 

The consequence: 11 to 14-year-olds in British secondary schools face 
12 to 15 different teachers each week. This makes many recent recom- 
mendations for improving learning almost impossible — more attention to 
individual differences, to preferred learning styles, to special educational 
needs and so on. It is particularly damaging to young people who have 
less social capital, weaker parental support, greater learning difficulties, 
or chaotic home lives. 


This is in sharp contrast with the pattern in Scandinavian schools. In 


Norway for example, 11 to 16-year-olds are generally taught by no more 
than five different teachers, each covering two or three subjects. These 
form year teams, not subject departments — a small group of teachers 
who share responsibility for the teaching, personal guidance and learning 
support of 100 or so young people of a particular age. They know their 
pupils well, keep in close contact with their families, and monitor their 
intellectual and social development. 

Similar patterns are increasingly being adopted elsewhere. The 
Coalition of Essential Schools, in the USA, believes that no teacher should 
have responsibility for teaching more than 80 or 90 children, a maximum 
of four or five different classes. The Coalition regards this as important 
not only for the emotional and social development of young people, but 
also as a means to promote learning in depth, rather than a rush to cover 
every detail in the curriculum.” p 

In recent School Improvement texts, there is a greater emphasis 
on culture than structure, but we should understand the relationship 
between the two: structure often constrains culture, providing the 
circumstances and boundaries within which cultural change is possible. 
Real improvement of schools for young people growing up in troubled 
environments may depend precisely upon such a structural transfor- 
mation. 

The concept of ‘communities of concern’ was once articulated 
a Noam Chomsky in a critique of learning as the accumulation of 

acts. 
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They [the students] should not be seen merely as an audience but as a part 
of a community of common concern in which one hopes to participate 
constructively. We should be speaking not to but with .-. Students don’t 
learn by a mere transfer of knowledge, consumed through rote memori- 
zation and later regurgitated. True ‘learning comes about through the 
discovery of truth, not through the imposition of an official truth. That 
never leads to the development of independent and critical thought. It is 
the obligation of any teacher to help students discover the truth and not to 
suppress information and insights that may be embarrassing to the wealthy 


and powerful people who create, design, and make policies about schools. 
(Chomsky, 2000: 21) 


There is an important consideration for all today’s young people: what 
is the combined impact of the rapidly changing images which fly past 
their consciousness through television, and the drizzle of facts from their 
teachers’ instruction in school? For young people whose lives are full of 
many more pressing problems, the establishment of the classroom and 


school as a community of concern is a key aspect of building a ‘learning 
community’, 


° Viewpoint: From whose view 


are they speaking? Would 
another place or time? 


point are we hearing this? To whom 
this look different if she or he were in 


rather than course y? How probable? Is this 
probability, or a mere correlation? j 
° Conjecture: What if things had been diffe 
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assassin had missed? (Our fourth habit encompassed our belief that 
a well educated person saw alternatives, other possibilities, and 
assumed that choices mattered. They could make a difference. The 
future was not, perhaps, inevitable.) 

> And finally - who, after all, cares? Does it matter? And to whom? Is 
it of mere ‘academic’ interest, or might it lead to significant changes 
in the way we see the world and the world sees us? (Meier, 1998: 


607-8). 


Culture 


One of the most important contributions of School Improvement theory 
has been a shift of emphasis from lists of ‘key characteristics of effective 
schools’ to a more holistic examination of ‘school culture’. In my 
experience, as a visitor to many schools, the ‘key characteristics’ only 
make a difference provided the culture is healthy. For example, in a 
negative climate, an increased use of assessment can be counterproductive, 
because of the damaging way in which data is collected and used. 

These are early days, and the accounts of culture we read in School 
Improvement research are often rather threadbare compared with the 
‘thick description’ of which anthropologists and other ethnographers are 
proud (Geertz, 1973). School visits are sometimes too hurried to really 
appreciate the meanings which participants derive from objects, behav- 
iours or rituals. The consequence is often that the researcher falls back on 
traditional categories to explain these schools, or relies uncritically on the 
widespread and officially approved discourse of managerialist account- 
ability and surveillance. 

I have written of the need for an empowerment culture in all the 
major aspects of school life: pedagogy, curriculum, ethos, community 
links and the school development process itself (see Wrigley, 2000). This 


is in contrast with the prevailing ‘surveillance culture’ of the English 


education system, for example, and contrary to the insistence in some 
16 that inner-city schools 


School Effectiveness texts, and in official advice,’ 
need stricter discipline and a back-to-basics curriculum. 

From ‘thick descriptions’ of case study schools, we need to develop a 
theorized account of why some school cultures have a positive impact on 
the learning of young people. Cultural leadership for school improvement 
requires a more political and contextualized exploration of culture 
than we have managed so far, and specifically in relation to demands 
for greater democracy and to the achievement of success’ in inner-city 


schools. For example: 
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e exploring the differences between authoritarian and cooperative 
cultures, including developing new rituals for cooperative and 
democratic learning; 

e examining the cultural significance of alienated forms of learning, in 

which, like factory work, you are told what to write and then hand 

over your product not to an interested audience but to the teacher- 
as-examiner, for token payment in the form of a mark or grade; 

questioning the culture of target setting and surveillance which 
regulates the lives of pupils and teachers, and exploring more 
democratic forms of educational responsibility than the present 
accountability culture; 
examining the cultural messages of classrooms which are dominated 


by the teacher’s voice, closed questions and rituals of transmission 
of superior wisdom; 


e developing a better understandin 
prevent high levels of exclusion; 
understanding how tacit assumptions about ‘ability’ and 


gence’ are worked out symbolically in classroom interaction: 
discovering how tacit assum 
tional’ 


g of cultural difference, in order to 


‘intelli- 
S; 

ptions about single parents and ‘dysfunc- 
working class families operate symbolically in classroom 
interactions (Wrigley, 2003: 36-7). 


Social justice 


of School Improvement. In 


In the absence of a theoretical understanding, 
can result in a deficit discourse. This applies 
questions, from behavioural problems (the scient: 
label), the boys’ underachievement issue, 
asylum seekers and so on (see Wrigley, 
within a political climate where real indivi 


discussion of inequality 
across a wide range of 
ifically dubious ‘ADHD’ 
language deficit arguments, 
2003: 153-83). This occurs 
duals and communities figure 
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as obstacles to reaching numerical targets, rather than as people with 
real qualities and needs. The dissemination of myths about working-class 
communities — uniformly dysfunctional, ‘concrete jungles’, inner cities as 
wild and dangerous territory full of ‘illegals’ - take the place of reasoned 
and balanced sociological exploration. 

We need a much closer understanding of the lives and learning of 
working-class families. I remember the influences on my own learning, 
growing up in a street of Victorian terraced houses without bathrooms, 
just outside toilets. (Not an easy place to have a quiet read away from 
the TV!) Nobody in our street had been to university, but I learnt to 
play chess from an old man on his doorstep. I acquired a fascination 
for foreign languages when a Swiss mental health nurse moved in next 
door. I collected (almost literally) a store of geographical knowledge from 
the corner grocer who supplied me with tea varieties and maps of India 
for my school project. I was introduced to Shakespeare, the King James 
Bible, and Handel’s Messiah by Aunty Doris, a self-educated intellectual 
who had left school at 14 and who, by good fortune and kind support, 
had nevertheless qualified as a district nurse. I was 21, on a PGCE course, 
when I learnt that people like myself were ‘culturally deprived’. Teachers 
know little about the cultural fabric of the inner city, and less still about 
the skills, knowledge and personal qualities which may reside in some 
corners of public housing schemes, and which are certainly in evidence 
in the multiculture of the inner city.” There has been much more social 
segregation in the years since I grew up, and perhaps a greater concen- 
tration of poverty, unemployment and disturbance in many housing 
schemes than in the working-class communities of the 1950s and 1960s. 
Nevertheless, it is time that we balanced a positive understanding 
against the denigration and low expectations, and that we develop more 
community schools which promote and draw upon the talent of the local 


community. 


The way forward 

t and educational change has a challenging 
made in the last decade in understanding 
particularly in parts of 


The study of school developmen 
future. Great strides have been 
the processes of school change and leadership, 
Britain, America, Canada and Australia in this period. 

Because of our pride in this achievement, it is difficult to realize that 
the twin paradigms of School Effectiveness and School Improvement, 
as they have established themselves in the dominant English-speaking 


countries, are not universal and certainly not the only ways of 
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conceptualizing improvement and change.'® Latin American studies of 
school effectiveness focus far more strongly on poverty and social justice. 
The German-speaking countries ground their discussion of the change 
process in a philosophical discussion about the aims of education, and 
develop specific theory and case study research relating to environmental 
concerns, gender, social change and so on. There is a wealth of diverse 
material from urban areas of the United States on educational and social 
development which we often overlook because it is not generally refer- 
enced in canon of Effectiveness and Improvement texts. In Britain, there 
is a wealth of recent literature classified as sociology or multicultural 
education or inclusion which could illuminate our work with schools in 
difficulties, complementing ~ and sometimes contradicting — the messages 
of the dominant School Improvement culture.'9 

Those who wish to diminish the 
vision of education which moves 


Notes 


1 Brian Simon’s books Provide compelling and extensive evidence of the 
class basis on which education was established in Britain, as well as 
the political Struggle to improve it. 


2 At least up to the age of 15, the age tested under PISA 2000, the 
international tests covering attainment in language, mathematics and 
Science. 

3 Adetailed analysis is available in German, Deutsches PISA-Konsortium 
(2001). A summary can be found in English in Baumert and Schiimer 
(2002). 

4 D. Reynolds and C. Teddlie, 


‘School effectiveness is 
themselves? (p. 111). 

e this point Paradoxically: ‘SE 
ard to the fact that schools can 
variance in student achievement. 


Their conclusion would be that the glass is not 85 Per cent empty but 


an 


oo 


10 
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rather 15 per cent full, and that 15 per cent can have powerful effects 
long term’ (2001: 54). 

For critiques of this, see, for example, Mahony and Hextall (2000), 
and various contributions to Fielding (2001). 

The DfES Autumn Package shows that in 2003, after years of 
stagnation, the median for schools with over half their pupils entitled 
to free meals suddenly moved up by 8 percentage points. The output 
figures used are based on the proportion of 16-year-olds obtaining five 
or more A*-C grades in the GCSE - ‘or the equivalent’. Surprisingly, 
a pre-vocational GNVQ (General National Vocational Qualification) 
in Information Technology at intermediate level counts as equivalent 
to four of these grades. One enterprising school has produced an 
online distance-learning package for this; its publicity claims that 
over half of the 50 fastest improving schools in Engl 
it (www.ttsonline.net/general/projects/ttscourses.html). Some schools 
have been able to increase the percentage of pupils gaining ‘the equiv- 
alent of’ five A*-C grades dramatically. Going one step further, the 
Specialist Schools Trust (www.schoolsnetwork.org.uk) is suggesting 
that the fifth subject can be obtained by entering pupils for a GCSE in 
computer graphics, with little extra effort because of the substantial 
overlap with the GNVQ in ICT. 
Schools were told that they cou 
but they would be ‘interrogated’ 


and are using 


Id not be forced to implement it, 
[sicl] if they did not (Hunt, 2001). 
New Labour’s command approach to school improvement is further 
illustrated by an official presentation from the Head of the Standards 
and Effectiveness unit to the Educational Action Zones conference: 
‘Beliefs do not necessarily shape behaviour. More usually it’s the other 
way round — behaviours shape beliefs. Only when people have experi- 
enced a change do they revise their beliefs accordingly ... Sometimes 
it is necessary to mandate the change, implement it well, consciously 
challenge the prevailing culture, and then have the courage to sustain 
it until beliefs shift’ (cited in Jones, 2001). 

The test questions became easier. They required more factual and less 
inferential reading. The text used was a factual account of spiders, 
replacing, in the previous yeas an author’s fictional and autobio- 
graphical reflections on childhood. The national criteria were altered 


(see Hilton, 2001). 


The percentage of 11-year-old boys who say they enjoy reading 


stories dropped from 70 in 1998 to 55 in 2003, a reduction of 15 
percentage points, and with girls, from 85 to 75, or 10 percentage 
points. There was also a decline in enjoyment of reading poems and 
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information books, of going to the library, and of those who prefer 
television to reading (Sainsbury, 2003). 

Until recently, School Improvement literature has tended to ignore 
teaching and learning, except at a superficial or managerial level. (A 
key exception in England was David Hopkins (Joyce, et al., 1997, 
1999). The gap is even larger in terms of the curriculum studies 
literature, or special education and inclusion, or ‘race’ and bilingual 
pupils, which are hardly ever cited in leadership or improvement 
texts. See Wrigley (2003: chapters 5-10) for an attempt to re- 


integrate this wider literature into a broader understanding of School 
Improvement. 


“There is no need to remove the national curriculum requirements 


from successful schools because they are succeeding. Why change 
things? We have a success. The place where greater freedom is most 
needed is in those schools which are not succeeding. I tend to believe 
that the proposal is perverse’ (Lord Dearing, May 2002). 

See, for example, Fielding (1999; 280) or Clarke (2001). 

The descriptions are to be found in Wrigley (2000). A more theoretical 
analysis appears in Wrigley (2000a) 
There is a more extended 
Wrigley (2003: 140, 152). 
See, for example, 


discussion, drawing on Sergiovanni, in 


round’ a school in special measures, 


many gifts and talents, larg 
drive for exam results? 


for Latin America www.rinace. 
Handbuch zur Schulentwicklung, for 
or the Journal der Schulentwicklung; 
way; some North American chapters 
€rnational handbook of educational 


This is not a critique of academic 


t texts per se, but of the ways they 
connect with the wider policy regi 


me and practices, 
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Proving schools: an invitation to 


A New Agenda for School 


3 Learning Disadvantage and Schools in 
Challenging Circumstances 


Richard Riddell 


CHAPTER OVERVIEW 

Richard Riddell argues cogently for us to take another look at what we are 
trying to do in our work with schools in challenge. He suggests that the 
concentration on short-term improvement through targets and goal setting 
will not bring about a long-term transformation in young people’s educa- 
tional prospects, nor their social and occupational success. In this chapter 
Ridell draws upon a range of social indicators, with poverty being the most 
salient, and locates his argument within a frame that he calls learning disad- 
vantage. Cultural capital, as defined through the accumulation, processing, 
interpretation and sense-making of social encounters, resources and experi- 
ences likely to generate real and meaningful connection with the experience 
of school, is differently defined, he suggests, in the poorer household. As 
a result, encounters in school are much less likely to make sense for the 
learner. The assumptions, conventions and organization of the classroom 
as a learning space are, in Riddell’s argument, unlikely to be congruent 
with life beyond school. In reading this chapter I was reminded of the work 
of Bernstein (1975) and how the discourse of school improvement has 
perhaps conveniently, or expediently, avoided the direct connection with 
matters of social class. In what could become a depressing slide into passive 
acceptance, Riddell reminds us clearly of the significance and the constant 
presence of the students’ learned experience and I think concludes from 
a position of optimism and hope. His chapter serves as a reminder that 
professional educators need to ask the ‘why?’ questions with their students, 
school does not have to-be as it is — We need to critically engage. 

In the evaluation of the knowledge base of children - evaluated when 
they first arrive in school and during the time they stay in school — the 
mechanism in general never takes into consideration any ‘knowledge from 
life experience’ the children bring with them into school. Thus the poor 


students are put into a disadvantageous position. ! 
Paulo Freire (1993: 16) 
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Introduction 


I argue here that without policy-makers understanding the learning 
disadvantage experienced by many young people attending schools 
in challenging circumstances, the most that can be expected from 


improvement measures is that many schools are taken off the critical list. 
Concentration on short-term im 


and better classroom Processes, 
external environment, will not bri 


Provement through attainment targets 
while understandable in a high-stakes 
ng about a long-term transformation in 
young people’s educational Prospects, nor hence their social and occupa- 
tional success. Furthermore, the 8aps in attainment between children of 


different social classes, so Pronounced in England, may narrow but are 
likely to remain. 


In major English cities, 


is these schools? Principal educational task, 


Understanding learning disadvantage 


Socially based differences in educational Outcome are stark in the UK. 
Only 30 per ce 


nt of the children of unskilled ma, i i 
c nual parents achieve five 
GCSE A*-C grades compared to 59 per cent of children of managerial or 
professional parents. In housing terms, only 19 per cent of children whose 


arents live in council- i 
P achieve five A*-C grades, whereas 
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Bradshaw, 2002). They are also smaller, the difference being 2.25 centi- 
metres by age five, following the greater likelihood of low birthweight 
(Howard et al., 2001). 

The physical basis for differing educational performance is perhaps 
the easiest to understand. The 32 per cent of children living in poverty 
in England, who may come to school hungry, feeling unwell or possibly 
upset by the emotional turmoil in their lives, will not approach learning 
with the enthusiasm and confidence evinced by many of their more 
socially advantaged peers (Whitty, 2002). With ‘the highest child poverty 
rate in the European Union’ (Bradshaw, 2002: 17), this group of children 
is particularly important in England. However, it does not encompass by 
any means all those who may experience learning disadvantage. 

The much broader circumstances in which such disadvantage may 
arise can be appreciated from consideration of the model of the learning 
process shown in Figure 3.1, developed from an ethnographic study of 
the relation between factors in children’s backgrounds and their lives in 
school (Pollard with Filer, 1996). The influences on what children bring 
to their learning in the classroom are represented in the model and the 
potentially cumulative nature of disadvantage (or advantage), because of 


learning’s cyclical nature, becomes obvious. 

Children enter classrooms (referred to in 
learn in social settings’) with the levels of sel 
as learners, and the ‘strategic resources’ 
learning), they have developed from previou 
out. These are rooted in the material, cultural and linguistic resources, as 
Figure 3.1 expresses it, invested in them up to this point. 

Examples of material resources include the nature and quality of the 
children’s homes, the books and toys they have outside school and various 
non-school experiences such as going to the theatre or visiting places 
of interest. Cultural resources include their accumulating knowledge of 
how to interpret, behave and gain acceptance in differing social contexts, 
including school. Linguistic resources include their development in home 
or other languages, their ability to use language to support their learning 
and their understanding and capacity to react appropriately within the 
predominant language patterns they encounter, including in the classroom. 
Do they recognize the expectations held by adults of children, for example, 
as reflected in the common forms of questioning or address? Are they able 
to react and communicate in ways which are recognized and rewarded and 


avoid being judged to be inadequate (National Research Council, 2000)? 
Because of learning’s cyclical nature, previous successful learning and 
the self-confidence, motivation and 


greater resources will have enhanced 


Figure 3.1 as ‘opportunity to 
f-confidence and motivation 
(skills and approaches to 
s experience, in school and 
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The overall context 
< in place and time > 
(state, region and community) (historical era) 


Relationships 
of self and others 
(with family, peers and teachers) 


IDENTITY 
\ Potential and resources 


(intellectual and (material, cultural 
Physical) and linguistic) 


Informal learning 
outcomes 
(self-esteem and social Status) 


Learning challenges 
(experiences, relationships 
and tasks) 


Learning 
stance and strategies 
(self-confidence, motivation 
and strategic resources) 


Formal learning 
outcomes 
(curriculum attainment) 


Opportunity to learn 
in social settings 
(working consensus and power relations 
affecting risk taking and control) 


Quality of teaching and 
assistance in learning 
(structuring of affective and 

intellectual Support at the ZPD) 


Figure 3.1: A social model of learning (Pollard with Filer, 1996: 97) 


strategic resources which make further learn 
likely to be followed by further success; 
followed by more of the same. It is eas 
the increasing attainment gaps by age 1 
Mirza (2000), have arisen. 


ing success likely. Success is 
comparative failure is likely to be 
y to understand on this basis how 
6, commented on by Gillborn and 
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While schools enable young people to accumulate material, cultural 
and linguistic resources as the result of their experiences at school, the 
importance of young people’s experiences for the 53 per cent of their 
time (excluding sleep) they spend in their home and community (National 
Research Council, 2000) cannot be underestimated. If children’s lives 
are impoverished socially and materially ‘outside school and go on being 
so throughout their school careers, it is difficult to develop a mutually 
reinforcing relationship between learning in all aspects of their lives. It is 
more difficult for the experiences provided at home to complement and 
reinforce what is being studied at school. 

But even if family and community life is not impoverished, if the 
expectations of home differ from, conflict with, or do not relate to, those 
of school, the cultural and material resources young people bring to the 
classroom will be impaired. The learning of these young people, often 
from white working-class backgrounds, will be disadvantaged cumula- 
tively. Their disadvantage may be exacerbated if they use linguistic 
patterns differing from those of school and which engender limiting 
assumptions among the staff about their potential. Even assuming 
motivation, the young people may not be clear about the nature of educa- 
tional success expected by school and the implications for the way they 
should work and conduct themselves. 

Other young people, such as those from some minority communities, 
may have rich cultural and other experiences outside school but may not 
be able to draw on them fully in the classroom. This may be because the 
learning they have accumulated elsewhere — wrapped up in particular. 
circumstances, groupings, emotions and linguistic and other norms — may 
not transfer to the different circumstances of the classroom (Claxton, 
1999; National Research Council, 2000), unless sympathetic attempts 
are made to build effective bridges. These young people, who may be 
very effective learners in other contexts, may also be disadvantaged and 
unable to call on all their resources which could potentially be useful. The 
difficulty of ineffective transfer may be compounded further for those 
young people who move regularly between several different cultural and 
social contexts — for example, if they come from communities of Asian 
origin (Wrigley, 2000) - and their experience and learning may become 


compartmentalized. n 
Although poverty has severe effects on learning, therefore, a much 
broader group of young people may suffer from learning disadvantage 


because the assumptions, conventions and organization of the classroom, 
and the basis of the learning experiences provided there, can be so different 
and distant from the other contexts in their lives in which they learn. 
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Learning disadvantage in urban areas 


Most state secondary schools in England will have some children suffering 
learning disadvantage; many schools will have many. But in urban areas 
the majority of young people may be affected in certain schools. Economic 
and social change has brought about much greater concentrations of 
children suffering from social and material disadvantage. The average 
level of free school meals, for example, in the 620 secondary schools first 
identified for support from the Schools Facing Challenging Circumstances 
scheme was 36 per cent against a national average of nearly 20 per cent 
(Hopkins et al., 2001). But the highest figure was 84 per cent.! 

At the same time, the quasi-market introduced into the education 
service in a number of English-speaking countries (Whitty et al., 1998) 
has enabled the flight of middle-class Parents from certain urban schools, 
narrowing the social nature of their intake (Riddell, 2003). This has 
increased the proportion of young people in urban schools likely to 
experience learning disadvantage in the broader forms described. 

Middle-class Parents, playing the admissions and appeals system 
effectively, haye exercised their preference in favour of schools attended 
by ‘people like us’ in ‘urban areas and against schools with substantial 
numbers of working-class pupils or from ethnic minorities (Ball et al., 
1995; Bagley et al., 2001; Ball, 2003). Urban areas have never really 
benefited anyway from the comprehensive schools developed in rural 


h continue to be patronized by parents 
(Brighouse, 2002). And in London, the 
e policies was accompanied by the move 
schools into the Private sector, without 


significant change in the social nature of their intakes (Newsam, 1998). 


(Edwards and Whitty, 1997). In some areas in England, including cities, 
grammar schools were also retained, 


The secondary school system in ma 
ified as a consequence. Besides the 
system of the private sector, there 
of the state system which are ‘super-se 
or specialist schools, or their intak 
(Newsam, 2002) through the quasi- 
There may be some ‘median comprehensi 
terms them, with a broad social inta 
likely to achieve five A*-C grades a 


jor cities has become highly strat- 
disproportionate effects on the state 
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to be a minority. On the other hand, there will be many schools such as 
those Brighouse refers to as ‘comprehensive minus’ or ‘secondary modern 
minus’, where the social nature of the intake is narrow and the likely 
outcomes at 16 do not approach national benchmarks. 

. These ‘bottom strata schools’ (Riddell, 2003) predominate in many 
city communities. Because of the loss to these schools over the years of 
many children of ‘aspirant parents’ (DfEE, 1999), the consequent narrow 
social nature of their intake and just the sheer deprivation in the commu- 
nities they serve, their pupils start behind in their learning and continue 
to do so. The learning potential of the experiences they continue to have 
outside school remains poor or inaccessible when they step through the 
classroom door. However good the teaching and the classroom processes, 
it is difficult to make up for this disadvantage; the equivalent ‘quality’ 
o teaching in schools in the upper strata will add greater amounts of 
value. 


Countering learning disadvantage 


So, bottom strata schools — largely schools in challenging circumstances 
-= will undoubtedly benefit from focusing on learning and teaching, 
generating positive relationships, providing a clear vision and high expec- 


tations, improving the environment, providing time and opportunities 
for collaboration, distributing leadership and engaging the community as 
p recommends (NCSL, 2002). 


the National College for School Leadershi N 
But unless deeper questions are asked about learning disadvantage - why 
young people continue to be seemingly disadvantaged despite appar- 
ently satisfactory processes in classrooms — there will be no fundamental 
contribution to redressing the educational imbalance. Learning disad- 
vantage is the issue which must be addressed by the first strategy of the 
NCSL and is the warp to the weft of all eight of NCSLs; it provides the 
context for generalized school improvement approaches in schools in 
challenging circumstances; and above all, it is the learning manifestation 
of often-ignored social changes which make difficult the achievement of 


the intended outcomes of current national policy (Whitty, 2002). 
They cannot eliminate poverty or 


So what can be done by schools? 
themselves change the stratified system in which they have to operate. 
But they can and must build effective bridges between the worlds young 
people inhabit outside school — the ways of thinking and learning, signs 
and symbols, and construals of meaning — and the learning experiences 
a or one of them at 


they plan for them inside. Even though schools’ purpose, OF 
last, is to induct young people irrespective of background into recognized 
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formal knowledge domains'and structures (the ‘canon’), teaching must be 
scaffolded round the mental worlds of their pupils as they continuously 
develop in peer group, family and community. Otherwise, the otherness 
or artificiality of the world of school and abstract knowledge become 
increasingly emphasized and, with age, are seen to be more and more 
arcane and irrelevant, progressively inhibiting learning. 

Schools need to draw on the funds of knowledge which exist in all 
communities, even the most impoverished (Moll and Greenberg, 1992). 
These are the means through which young people develop their identities 
and find meaning. They underpin work, ‘communication, social life, 
relationships, bringing up children, keeping up a home and so on. Funds 
of knowledge are built from experience and inherited through family 
and community history — for example, from life in another UK city 
or Kosovo. They include the what of knowledge (the things which are 
actually known in a community), the how (the ways in which learning 
is accumulated) and the social and cultural contexts in which learning 
occurs. These contexts outside school, in which young people spend most 
of their time as they grow up, provide familiar surroundings for them 
and, when encountered, predispose them to further learning, even when 
they do not recognize it. 

For children whose family and community life is already full of the 
funds of knowledge drawn on extensively in schools — abstract knowledge, 
high culture, book-based information — and who have ‘social networks 
replete with people who are successful in the ways recognized and valued 
by the formal education system, transition to the classroom is easy. They 
feel comfortable in its social context and ex 
it means; culturally they understand their r 
them. In terms of Figure 3.1, their high le 
linguistic resources result in a positive stan 
resources with which to tackle it. These a 
by a middle-class home. 


pect to learn, knowing what 
ole and what is expected of 
vels of material, cultural and 
ce towards learning and more 
re the benefits often conferred 


Schools in the bottom strata of the state system need to work at 
conferring these advantages in relation to school learning themselves, as 
they are possessed by so few of their pupils. They must seek to understand 
the predominant funds of knowledge in the community. This cannot be 
done overnight and requires study and time, 
people in the community can be tutors for the school and be empowered 
by the process. Their involvement can be a stepping stone to their fuller 
engagement in the aims and mission of the school. 

Every day, based on this understanding, the school must effect the 
transition from these other contexts to the learning context of the school, 


but the adults and young 
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with its predominant forms of knowledge and quite different arrange- 
ments for the association for fixed periods of time of young people with 
adults. This involves ensuring the signs and symbols important to young 
people in their other contexts become prominent in school, as many 
schools have done for years. It means having an expressive order in the 


school (Bernstein, 1975) — formal and informal expectations and the 
focused on the requirements 


rituals concerning dress and behaviour — 
context-free notions of 


of learning and its encouragement rather than c 
authority or appropriate adult/child relations. 
Above all, it means making learning activity explicit as soon as the 
young people walk through the school door and in all their contacts 
with each other and adults. Suitable colour schemes, background music, 
furniture and room layouts need to be used. Tools, strategies and 
conceptual maps need to be obvious and recognized in displays, class- 
rooms, lessons and all informal gatherings. The school must ensure all 
pupils acquire them, as the all-important resources to be brought to 
future successful learning cycles, and as the basis for establishing formal 
knowledge domains and their navigation as another social and cultural 
context for pupils’ successful learning. In practice, this means ensuring 
the pupils acquire hard and soft thinking skills (Claxton, 1999; National 
Research Council, 2000); practise metacognition; develop emotional 
literacy (Goleman, 1996) and acquire self-sufficiency in their learning 
which can transfer to the rest of their lives. 
Success in such a new socio-cultural contex 
in these schools means that it must be clearly inhabite 
as well. Although teachers will be doyens of the for 
domains, the inexact complexity of inducting unique collections of 
young minds into them is a matter for developing experience, reflection 
and learning, building on the success and failures of others. All adults, 
in a learning school which is a professional learning community; need 
to be explicit about their own learning and model learning behaviour, 


such as the acceptance of mistakes as a natural part of the process. The 
It and child as pure transmitter of 


model of the relationship between adu i : 
knowledge onto tabula rasa is not consistent with the nature of learning 
itself (National Research Council, 2000) or the provisional nature of 
knowledge in the rapidly changing world of the twenty-first seat 
Pedagogical support must be provided to enable ee 3 o 
make the mental transition back into their community, taking we at a 
have learnt. There are many strategies which can be used Ey a a as 
studying the community in formal subjects while based m os : we 
But attempts must also be made to provide some of the relevant a 


t for the young people 
d by the adults 


mal knowledge 
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reinforcing experiences outside school enjoyed by middle-class children, 
which are another facet of their advantage and a major source of the 
resources they bring to their learning. This is the importance of out-of- 
school opportunities for learning, managed wherever possible by parents 
and the community themselves to avoid the contemporary equivalent of 
charity for the poor. These opportunities, as a further bridge between the 
socio-cultural contexts of school and community, should draw on the 
complementary forms of learning prevalent in more advantaged homes. 


The feasibility in the current climate of countering learning 
disadvantage in schools facing challenging circumstances 


None of the work or general approaches advocated here is inconsistent 
with the paths recommended either by the Handbook for schools facing 
challenging circumstances (Hopkins et al., 2001) or associated DfES 
publications and programmes. Drawing on case studies from the IQEA 
project (Improving the Quality of Education for All), the Handbook 
advises a three-stage approach to school improvement. The analysis 
of strengths and weaknesses recommended could include the matters 
discussed here; the ‘learning teams? (actually learning-about-teaching 
teams) could focus on the identification of learning disadvantage and 
how, because of cultural assumptions and dominant linguistic patterns 


in the school’s classrooms, the pedagogy was privileging some pupils and 
not others. 


A typical indicative 
(DfES, 2002b), 
capacity, 
ways ofc 


plan submitted for the Leadership Incentive Grant 
with its emphasis on the development of extra leadership 
could focus this development on learning disadvantage and 
ountering it. And any local education authority plan for schools 
facing challenging circumstances could similarly include 
The plan’s required emphasis on achiey 
‘sharing good practice’ in relation to fa 
with the same children, would benefit fr 
raised here. 

Unless these deeper questions of how children learn 
decisions are made about how they should be taught, it 
current apparent stubbornness in the data of lower achi 
schools will persist. There will — no doubt — 
study of best practice in 


such a focus. 
ing floor targets, possibly by 
culties achieving better results 
om asking the deeper questions 


are asked before 
is likely that the 
eving secondary 
be some movement, with the 
‘data analysis and target-setting’ engendering 
higher aspirations for some young people. Concentration on the children 
achieving at the borderline of significant benchmarks and development 
of their strategies for tackling examinations will no doubt lead to some 
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ae of the attainment scores. This is to be welcomed in the context of 
An omer Rak Sen high support’ — DfEE, 2001) scheme like 
ies anes acing challenging circumstances, where persistent failure 
can lead to closure. 

Rashes will not do, however, is transform the learning of young 
nar pier positively their continuing experiences in peer group, 
R: mmunity. Without such a change, attainment will most likely 
o eli AASA plateau, similar to that experienced after the 
ah mi : ps national literacy and numeracy strategies. Moreover, 
sch es € ae high support’ may provide a corrective to low 
ie ea it will also put pressure on schools to look for ‘quick wins’ 
rie et | portant of all, will reduce the capacity and space available 
o reflect on the why questions 1n their classrooms rather than 


just t ; T 
the how. The external accountability mechanisms for a school facing 
s — not just inspection or the performance tables 


challenging circumstance 
d in relation to the various plans 


i the bureaucratic compliance require 
ica, complete - will potentially reduce still further their capacity at 
Plan is “ certainly for senior management. That the Raising Attainment 
makes seis to be an integral part of the school improvement plan 
S no less prescriptive or any more integrated. And, challenging 
fee are challenging - the day-to-day circumstances of many of 
: secondary schools (Riddell, 2003) put pressure on their reflective 
capacity anyway and their ability to ask the ‘why’ questions. 
a capacity, with the possibility of a return to first principles 
5 learning of some young people, and the time to do this adequately 
(making mistakes no doubt’as they g0), is a corrective required in schools 


faci A x ` 
cing challenging circumstances as soon as possible. Although Time for 
jonalism and autonomy 


Standards (DfES, 2002a) emphasized profess 

as part of the new phase of the reform, and this was echoed in the 
new national strategy documents for primary and secondary schools 
(DfES, 2003a, 2003b), it will take some time to change the experience, 
expectations and ways of working in many schools. The positive profes- 
sional expectation for change can continue, but the importance to the 
achievement of national aspirations of schools in the bottom strata of the 
state system in our major cities needs to be better recognized. The schools 


need to be party to the creation of positive professional expectation as 
for solutions. This could lead to 


well as better-organized joint searches 

long-term significant change and help address the social class-based gaps 
in attainment; otherwise, there is a danger that short- OF medium-term 
gains, from huge amounts of effort, will lead to further disillusionment. 
This would be too high a cost for the young people concerned. 
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Note 


1 The DfES subsequently identified 480 schools qualifying for the 
scheme on the basis of the 2000 results, reducing to 372 schools in 
2001 and 297 in 2002 (DfES website). 
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— Stories of Success in the 
ual Pupils. Stoke-on-Trent: 


4 What is Special about Special Measures? 
Perspectives from the Inside 


Maria Nicolaidou 


CHAPTER OVERVIEW 
Stories from within school have been the 
literature for the past 15 years or so. Howe 
in difficulty have persistently remained an untold tale. In this chapter, the 
author reports on her work in three schools as a researcher looking into 
the characteristics of special measures, What we find is 
of tensions at play, where conflicts of attitude, intervention strategy, role 
and in particular, Power are played out within schools which have to make 
significant changes evident within very tight timeframes determined by 
external agencies, The resulting text is challenging and presents the reader 
with a slight uneasiness — in the words-of one headteacher in the chapter 


Yan? : ` : 
You’re breaking a culture, an educational culture in order to create a new 
one.’ 


canon of school improvement 
ver, stories from within schools 


a fascinating set 


Introduction 


ction systèm delivered through Ofsted since 1993 
improving through inspection’. Prior to 1993 


insp í s made up along the way and there was no 
precise inspection model or a clear set of c 


1996). Thus, the inspections i 
was planned otherwise. 

Once Ofsted was introduced, the 
the inspection handbook that includ 
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quality of education provided and the efficiency in management and 
poor provision for pupils’ spiritual, moral, social and cultural devel- 
opment. Inevitably, such criteria can only provide a link between teaching 
and measured outcomes (Winkley, 1999). As a result of the inspection 
process, areas of strengths and weaknesses are identified. If schools are 
found not to provide an adequate standard of education, they are either 
placed in ‘special measures’ or considered to have ‘serious weaknesses’. 
The outcomes of such an inspection are featured in a report, which is 
then made public. The public announcement that a school has failed 
its pupils can be very traumatic for the school, staff, pupils and the 
broader community. It has been argued that for many in such schools, 
‘special measures’ has had a negative effect on ‘morale, resilience, and 
self-esteem’ (Myers and Goldstein, 1998: 177). It is worthwhile to stress 
here that the post-Ofsted days in a school that has been placed in ‘special 
measures’ has been compared to a bereavement period: 

e family are said 


People’s reactions to traumatic events such as a death in th 
ferent ... 


to go through a number of stages. Inspection appears to be no dif 
the process experienced by most schools and governing bodies ... {usually 
goes through the following] stages of: shock; anger; rejection; acceptance; 
help. (Earley, 1997: 391) 


i T 
The increased numbers of such schools that can be characterized as ‘failing 


drew awareness to the issue of school failure. The new inspection system 
has achieved two things so far. First, it has brought to light the existence 
of such schools and the nature of their problems. Controversially though, 
as Stoll and Myers (1998) argue, these schools have always beci there, 
it’s just that ‘we have been negligent enough to ignore them’. Second, 
highlighting the problems such schools face by publicly attributing labels 
of failure has negatively intensified their situation. <. 
Until recently little research has been carried out in the UK exp ae 
addressing the issue of failing schools and the way to turn them aroun 
(Gray and Wilcox, 1995; Barber, 1998; Myers, 1995a; Reynolds, 1991). It 
has been argued that this reflects the complexity of the differences between 
these schools, leading consequently to a misinterpretation of appropriate 


indi lexity of the 
, 1998), and indicates the comp 
ne acca A 19) argues, ‘failure in education can 


i i 1998: 
n a eb he airline industry. It differs only in 


be just as catastrophic as failure in t m 
that it happens more slowly and that no one has yet made the movie. 


Therefore, in the study presented next ‘our purpar a a start sketching 
out this ‘movie’ by allowing individual voices to be heard. 
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The study 


Recognizing the above arguments, this study set out to enhance under- 
standings of failing schools through a series of illuminative case studies. 
The investigations were gujded by the following research questions: 


ə What is a failing school’s culture like? 

e To what extent might the study of cultural factors provide under- 
standings that can help facilitate improvement efforts? 

e What are the implications for moving policy and practice forward? 


The study began in September 1999. Being fortunate enough, I was 
allowed entry to four schools in special measures within one English 
LEA. One of the four schools served the purposes of a pilot study. Having 
experienced the intensity of the situation in the pilot study school, I 
anticipated that gaining access to such schools would have been very 
difficult. Therefore, the other three schools were not randomly selected. 
Rather they were chosen on the basis of ease of access. All schools shared 
two common features: they were inner city schools and, moreover, they 
all were subject to the same LEA policies, services and interventions. 
Data collection was carried through to July 2001. During this time, 
each school was visited on a daily basis for a period of about seven 


weeks. During these visits evidence was collected through a means of 
qualitative research methods such as: 


e Participant and non-participant observation: observation was the 
major tool used in gathering information. In all cases the schools 
and staff were informed of the research purposes. Where it was 
not possible to proceed with non-participant observation, i.e., in 
cases where teachers felt uncomfortable with note-taking, I mostly 
proceeded with participant observation and took part in the process 
of events during classroom sessions, 


Semi-structured interviews: interviews took place with staff members 
in the schools, LEA advisers and pupils. 
Unofficial discussions: we also had a range of unofficial discussions 
with various informants during my visits in these schools. 
e Culture activity of the ‘Mapping the process of change into schools’ 
project (Ainscow et al., 1995): this activity took the form of a board 
game and almost all staff took part. It was an Opportunity for us to 
round up my ‘impressions’ on each school, but it also offered the 
school staff an opportunity to get together informally and discuss 
their school culture ‘with a view to reaching a group consensus on 
the three required responses’ (see ibid.: 84). 
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e Documentary analysis: a variety of documents were collected from 
schools, i.e., staff meetings minutes, school newsletters, brochures, 


prospectuses, LEA information. 


At each stage of the research the schools were given feedback, i.e., after 
the culture activity, at the end of the visits. Participants were also given 
written feedback on the interviews we held. This was an opportunity 
for the ‘insiders’ to correct, amend or extend it, i.e., to ‘subject [the 
transcription or report] to scrutiny’ (Lincoln and Guba, 1985: 314). This 
stage served as a major and influential step prior to the conceptual part of 
the data analysis phase and writing up the final draft of the case studies. 

Working closely with the data, and having experienced the schools 
during a troubled period in their lives, it was illustrated that special 
measures was a very emotional period in the schools’ lives, where staff 
attitudes and beliefs towards their situation influenced their working 
relationships and impacted on their improvement efforts. Many of the 
staff did not recognize the severity of their situation and their responsi- 
bility in helping to turn it round. Some tended to place responsibility for 
the school’s situation either on other colleagues or the pupils. A few staff 
were very reluctant to adopt the changes proposed and tended to develop 
a self-preserving mode: people clung to past practices which provided 
them with security. Such behaviours were observed particularly in 
relation to notions of power transition. Many staff were dis-empowered 
and this, in return, influenced their attitudes towards addressing the key 
issues that Ofsted highlighted for improvement. In the majority of the 
cases, it was pointed out, that power transition was felt to be a necessity 
if the schools were to turn around. 

In the three case studies that follow. the storie: 
unfold. Through these stories, the complexity and 
these schools is illustrated. 


s of the study schools 
uniqueness of each of 


<All I want is the best’ 


he SATs look good and it 
he culture of ‘the school 
is good or not’. Now 
headteacher was here 


Case study 1: ‘It will do’ vs 


of ‘we can make t 


They’ve been in the culture ; 
They were in t 


doesn’t matter about the rest’. : 
has got to look good on paper nee the anes 
that also reflects on the building .-- 19e previo à 
20 years. So, that’s the problem. They have all been beata opi i 
culture ... ‘it will do’ you know. “This is ok, this is ok, it will do.’ ee 

I want is the best’. They can’t understand the situation they oo in. y 
child is the same in the classroom in their opinion. Even if they Ers 
able or less able, they get the same work. Now, that can’t happen. That ts 
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THE problem. It is complacency, and why they haven’t been part of any 
Education Action Zone, or part of any initiative. (headteacher interview) 


St Paul's Primary School was said to be the worst school in the LEA. It is situated 
in a well-established ethnic minority community not far from the city centre. 
The surrounding area is one of social and economic deprivation. The school is 
situated in a valley with an Education Action Zone at both ends. At the time of the 
study, the school was part of neither of these. 

Staff relationships, even between the established staff, were very fragile and 
colleagues did not trust each other; there were several religiies and staff would 
criticize and gossip about each other. 

Staff were demoralized and at times felt isolated. Working relationships 
changed, there was no sharing of good practice and people tended to keep 
to themselves, and they were becoming very wary. Some staff seemed to 
believe that they were working together as a team, although there was not 
much evidence of team behaviour. However, some staff indicated that there 
was strong pressure coming from their colleagues regarding the changes 
that needed to take place. A number of new staff were brought in to help with 
the improvement plans. The majority of the staff were very stressed over the 
changes; some characterized themselves as ‘old dinosaurs’ with reference to 
new advances in teaching methods or the use of ICT. Some were unwilling to 
adopt the new changes and tended to ‘confide’ to past practices; at times this 
attitude obstructed the school's improvement process since, despite the training 
the staff were receiving, there was no consistency in the implementation of the 
changes, i.e., target setting and levelling. 

Both school and staff seemed to have been caught in a time warp. Most of 
the teachers have been in the specific school for an average of 15-20 years. 
During this time not many efforts were made to adapt to the current educational 
demands and new trends in the educational system as were occurring in the 
English educational world. Staff had developed an attitude of self-preserving: 
they tried to get on with their work with as little ‘interference’ from educational 
change as possible; they had their own pace and were not much into formalities 
and consistency. This attitude particularly seems to have led to complacency. 

Complacency and inconsistency had an impact on the pupils. Although 
there were no major behavioural problems, the main feeling was that the pupils 
did not value education as such. This could also be attributed to the cultural 
background of the pupils’ families: the majority of the pupils had English as a 
second language and in most homes English was not even spoken — a factor that 
was an obstacle ’to the pupils’ school performance. There was no punctuality on 
behalf of the pupils. In most cases the pupils failed to be on time in the morning 
and in most cases failed to do their homework. Also the majority of the pupils did 
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not wear the school uniform. There was a lack of parental presence in school. As 
the headteacher explained, this was because in the past the school did not try to 
embrace parents. Moreover, there were major issues around home violence that 
led to disruption in the pupils’ performance and behaviour. 

Another issue for which the school was criticized was the SEN provision; some 
pupils were on the same stage in the SEN register for 2-3 years. Nevertheless, at 
the time of my visits the school was trying to build up coherent support for SEN 
pupils. 

Staff believed that it was the LEA's responsibility to help them address their 
shortcomings with the appropriate support so that they could escape from 
their ‘time warp’. For them the school ‘missed out’ on the LEA's provisions and 
stressed that they were forgotten by the LEA. A blaming culture was beginning 
to form and staff were not very welcoming of the LEA's initiative and training. The 
LEA teaching staff sent in to support the school were not viewed positively by 
some of the staff; there was a lot of resentment and ill feeling. 

The school had received major criticisms aboutits leadership and management. 
The school was reported to have had a poor previous headteacher who was 
unable to address some of the crucial problems the school faced. Staff believed 
that the criticisms around the school management had nothing to do with their 
practice. They failed to realize that this criticism also applied to them and how 
they managed the curriculum and their class. The coming of the new head was 
thought as the only solution to the school problems. However, when the new 
headteacher arrived, a professional with experience in ‘failing schools’, some 
staff were very sceptical about her and distanced themselves from her. HMI 
found the new headteacher to be isolated and the LEA provided her with support 
at a management level linking her with another headteacher at another school. 


This was a suppolt Aeg taat Wie new headteacher reported to have found 


very beneficial. isi i 
d their 

Since the staff were in ‘denial’ of the correctness of the HMI Red DEE 

situation, staff meetings were at the beginning more headteacher-'eđ. 


the headteacher tried to involve the staff more, whenever they uae | ae 
on more responsibilities. The new headteacher believed that the > ath - ae 
have ownership of the school development and improve panus e eiS 
she would not be with them for long = something she sieht 


them. , 

Although staff were kept reasonably well informed sl the rion 
in school, there were cases where they would see actions ie ra 
them knowing the reason; for example, the teacher-governe! a ic nti 
them or passed on the governors’ meeting minutes. This ease ii 
already present in school, worsened staff relationships ani 


misunderstandings. 
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People seldom used the staffroom and on very few occasions were all the 
staff present. The staffroom was a dilapidated, untidy old room bearing great 
resemblance to the nineteenth-century building it was housed in. 

The school buildings were in an appalling state, unsuitable for teaching 
purposes and some particular areas presented a health hazard. Ofsted had 
identified the school building as one of the key issues for improvement. The 
condition of the school buildings was demotivating for both staff and pupils. The 
existence of two separate buildings also led to staff fragmentation. 


Before leaving aside this case for a while, there are a few points that are 
useful to remember, for future thought, We need to bear in mind that 
what was featured in this school was the deterioration of the school, in 
terms of both the buildings and the attitudes of people, and the effect all 
of this had on the development and improvement processes. Such matters 
were observed in terms of clinging to past practices, fragmented working 
relationships and a general climate not conducive to change. The story 
of St Paul’s illustrates the significance of the headteacher’s role in leading 
the school out of special measures. Because the headteacher had no 
previous involvement with the school, she had a clear sense of what the 
school needed to achieve. However, this raises questions on the sustain- 
ability of the improvements once the particular headteacher has left the 
school. The story also raises a number of questions regarding the LEA- 
school relationship, and the LEA’s responsibilities for preventing one of 
its schools from reaching this state. Significantly, though, St Paul’s is an 


example of the importance of staff power and the impact their willingness 
can have on improvement processes. 


Case study 2: ‘She is not strong enough!’ 


She is kind with the children and the staff, but she is most of the time in her 
office; she is not managing by walking about ... She has many good points, 
but I don’t think she’s got strong management skills, or a strong sense of 
direction. I don’t think she knows what she is doing or where we are going. 
If I was the head Pd say ‘this is what I want’. She is not experienced enough 
for the post she has and I don’t think she knows what’s happening. She is 
not experienced enough to deal with these issues adequately. If you’ve got 
a supply teacher and you know that the children will play it up, Pd keep 
popping in. I'd be around for the children to see. But she keeps in her office, 
so kids know that they’ll get away with things ... She is not strong enough. 
(teacher interview) 


Our Souls C.E. Primary School is a voluntary-aided schoo! situated near a city 
centre. The school is in the middle of a well established, mainly white populated 
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parish, where deprivation factors are very high. The school presented a very 
vibrant setting with young staff and colourful surroundings. The first impression 
a visitor would receive on an initial visit to the school would be one of disbelief 
about the school's situation at the time. Why would a school looking this good, 
with lively and friendly staff, with ‘sensible’ pupils, be in special measures? 
Staff did not believe that the special measures decision reflected their 
situation and challenged the Ofsted decision, not getting any pleasure out of it. 
After the first shock, staff decided to work together to turn their school round; 
this was a collective decision. Both the staff and the headteacher believed that 
special measures gave them a sense of urgency in developing and catching up 
with schools in similar contexts. However, some staff did not believe that their 
practices had changed very much once in special measures. There was a spirit 
of collaboration amongst the teachers. This arose mainly because staff seemed 
to believe that their school needed to develop and improve and also because 
they were already established as a team. Therefore, collaboration between the 


staff, i.e., mutual support, sharing of good practice and trust were behaviours 


naturally exhibited and not imposed on the staff. However, the fact that some 
d to have impacted on the 


of the staff were also friends on a social basis seeme 
school's development processes. It appeared that the closeness between them 
made it difficult to differentiate, at times, from their personal and professional 
Capacities. This was mostly observed.in decision-making. 

between the headteacher and 


At times there were communication problems 
the staff. When building up to an HMI visits, relationships became very tense. In 


Particular the relationship between the headteacher and some of the staff was 
very fragile. The headteacher was seen to be distant and to spend most of her 
time in her office, whereas staff would wish to see her practising more ‘managing 
by walking about’. The headteacher was seen to wish to avoid confrontation. At 
times this gave rise to tension. For example, during a particular staff meeting, 
a Senior Management Team (SMT) member challenged the headteacher on 
Planning time; this was not to the liking of the headteacher who reported finding 
this incident threatening and called t MT member to her office o 
a private word. Such an attitude possibly led to mistrust between me staff; 
there was serious talk going On behind the headteacher’s back; a led £ 
communication problems. Although it was shown that og AE ing T 
done on a collaborative level between staff and the headteacher the ma y 
of the decisions remained with the headteacher and this created some nn 
in working relationships in the school. On occasions she was sce cates 
Staff and school. It was considered that the headteacher a aro ris 
job at a very early stage in her career and at times she was : writs a 
inexperienced to do this job, hence the defensiveness. Staff bel : EA E 
headteacher was weak, and would welcome another headteache 


he specific S 
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headteacher who would put things into Perspective for them. It was expressed 
that the school lacked a sense of direction and a clear vision for its future. This 
brought stress and tension in school. 

The staff visited the staffroom constantly, which was a happy place to be 
in. Despite the fact that the majority of the staff were seen to believe in the 
Collaborative working relationships they had established, there was a subtle 
division between Key Stages. There was the impression that Key Stage 1 shared 
resentment for having to go through the whole process of special measures 
since the major criticism lay with Key Stage 2. However, when it came to making 
decisions for the school's improvement Programme and its future, most of the 
Staff were seen to put aside any differences they had. 

The school blamed the LEA for not supporting as much as they should have 
done. There was criticisms of the competence of the LEA staff sent to help the 
school. With reference to the LEA support, the headteacher stressed at times 
that being in special measures made no difference in the LEA support that the 
school received; she added that she still had to fight for the support promised 
to them whereas it was expected that support would be coming in plentifully in 
various ‘guises’, 

The school had achieved good improvements during their HMI visits; however, 
it did not seem to have the spark needed to successfully turn around a special 
measures school. It was argued that the school would come out of special 
measures, however, not a much better school than when it went in. 


This account reinforces the significance of collaboration as an 
improvement Strategy particularly in schools which face such 
challenging circumstances. In Particular, though, this account raises 
questions about the role of the headteacher, Clearly, the school needed 
a change of its existing culture. However, the resistance the school 
seemed to exhibit in adopting changes may have been characterized 


by the fact that its headteacher was the one who took the school into 
special measures. The case of Our S 


measures. 


Case study 3: The two staffrooms 


We need one staffroom, where people are talking and sharin 


g and support 
each other, not this. (headteacher interview) 
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St Barbara's C.E. Primary School is situated in a well-established inner city 
community; the majority of the inhabitants have Afro-Caribbean origins. The 
school premises are particularly well developed and did not provide grounds for 
Ofsted to point them out as an improvement issue. The school premises used to 
be part of another schoo! that previously closed because of special measures. 
The school had two separate staffrooms: one smoking and one non-smoking. 
What was significant was the fact that these two rooms physically facilitated a 
Culture of division in the school. 

Staff gradually started to recognize the reasons that the school had gone into 
special measures. However, there was still some denial of their actual situation 
and the extent of their responsibility for this. At the time of my visits there was a 
blaming culture in school. Staff tended to attribute blame for their situation on the 
fact that they moved premises, only six weeks prior to Ofsted, and on their new 
headteacher and the changes he had brought in school. A conspiracy theory 
notion had soon developed. Some staff seemed to believe that the inspectors 
had reached their final decision after reading the school’s development plans 
that the new headteacher had drawn up after being in the school only six weeks 
prior to Ofsted. It was argued that the development plan was misleading since 
it indicated that there were weaknesses in the school and issues that needed 
to be addressed; these, some staff felt, did not reflect reality. However, the new 
headteacher believed that the reason why some of the staff failed to see what the 
t they were part of it for so many years. Therefore, 


reality was, was the fact tha’ 
they could not be as self-critical and objective as the new headteacher could be 


since he had no history of prior involvement with the school. This seems to have 
on behalf of some members of staff, which was a potential 
aff who were unwilling to adapt 
e a conscious decision to leave 


brought resentment 
danger to the school’s improvement process. St 
to the changes the school needed had either mad 


school or were eased out. 
With staff turnover, a ‘them and us’ culture was created. The established staff 


and the new staff were seen to work and liase in isolation. This notional division 
was also increased by the physical division in school, hence the two separate 
staffrooms. The established staff would only go to the smoking staffroom 
(whether they smoked or not) and the new staff to the non-smoking staffroom. 
The resentment was mostly directed towards the LEA staff who were often 
called ‘super-teachers’. Resentment and division increased particularly since the 
headteacher seemed to be inclined to believe more in the power of those in the 
non-smoking staffroom. This ‘them and us’ culture and division led to communi- 
cation problems and affected working relationships and decision-making. 

At times there was direct confrontation between staff members and hard 
words were exchanged. Criticism and inappropriate language was used in 
the smoking staffroom, mostly directed towards the headteacher and the 
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‘super-teachers’. Established staff argued that they felt undervalued and 
that their contributions to the school were not acknowledged. At times the 
smoking staffroom was a very sad place to be in and deterioration was 
obvious. The other staffroom had gradually become a happier place; there 
was more laughter and more contact between the staff who visited it. This was 
acknowledged by the staff who saw laughter as a sign of improvement and an 
indication of the changing culture. 

For some of the established staff who had gone along with the changes 
there was an issue of loyalty towards their colleagues. They seemed to believe 
that some of their colleagues were treated unprofessionally. This made it harder 
for them to work alongside those who were seen to be disrespectful to their 
colleagues. 

Consistency was an issue in school, on behalf of both the teachers and the 
pupils. Since some staff did not believe in the changes, they did not necessarily 
implement what was proposed, i.e., the new discipline and behaviour policies. 
However, on a daily basis not all staff adopted what was proposed and tended to 
openly disagree and ‘mock’ this initiative; ‘we know these children and there is no 
way that this is going to work’, some tended to say. 

Pupils’ behaviour was an important issue in school. There were major 
outbreaks in classrooms, fights in the playgrounds and children leaving school 
without permission. 

The headteacher was a very determined person and had managed to make 
the school governors agree to close down the smoking staffroom; he believed 
the staff needed to be together and added that the culture in the smoking 
staffroom endangered the school’s improvement efforts. His vision for the school 
was to become a vehicle for bringing about significant improvements in the 
development of the broader community. He was trying to establish a new culture 
in school by being around, constantly reminding people of things to come and 
reinforcing positive behaviour. 

However, it was argued that the communication problems in school reflected 
a lack on the headteacher’s part. Nonetheless there were examples of bottom 
up lack of communication as well. For example, one day there was an incident in 
school where pupils were pretending to be buying and Selling drugs. The deputy 
headteacher attended to the matter since the headteacher was not in school 
at the time. A week later during an interview with the headteacher | tried to find 
out more information about this incident. To my surprise the headteacher knew 
nothing of this matter. 

It was also argued that the LEA had not actually helped the school with the 
move or helped to postpone Ofsted. Some staff were very critical of the LEA, 
arguing that they have not been actively present in the school in modelling 
lessons, sharing good practice or supporting them. 
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The case of St Barbara’s illustrates the tension arising at the micro- 
political level of the school. This is an example of the significance of 
power as a lever for bringing about change and influencing improvement. 
Also, there was an increased tension in school between the need for 
development and the need to maintain some of their existing character 
and features; tension was increased with the transfer of power to those 
who were more prone to change. Power transition led to a culture of. 
division. Such tension was seen to impact om the development processes 
in the school. This had implications for the role of the headteacher. He 
was aware of the tension arising in school and the implications it had on 
its development progress. However, as he stressed, what had to come first 
was the interest of the pupils. This case also raises questions about the 
role of the LEA; this links with the debate on the current reform agenda 
about the role of LEAs. 


Perspectives from the inside: emergent themes 


There are a number of themes emerging from these three case studies 
concerning the impact that special measures had on each schools’ 
cultures. The three case’ studies also raise a number of implications for 


improvement efforts. 


Attitudes 

We all frequently talk about our own and other people’s attitudes in an 
effort to understand the exhibited behaviour and its impact on the world 
around us. As Fishbein and Ajzen (1975) argue, attitudes are ‘learned 
predispositions to respond in a consistently favourable or unfavourable 
way towards a given object, person, Or event’. 

In the analysis of the schools’ cultures it was observed that staff attitudes 
and perceptions towards their situation were impacting negatively on the 
improvement efforts and delayed the development pace. It was observed 
that most of the staff in the schools had gone, or were still going, through 
what might be described as a culture of denial and refused to acknowledge 
the reality of their situation. Steadily a blaming culture was created in 
which staff tended to hold either other colleagues or the pupils responsible 
o special measures. A common characteristic in 
» are pishing new ideas down our 
(1998: 196). The rejection and 


for being made subject t 
such situations is to stress that ‘ “they 


throat’ as Stoll and Fink also pointed out 
denial of the decision and the re-directing of blame was in some degree led 


by’a defensiveness towards the ‘threatening messages’ (Reynolds, 1991: 
101) the schools said to have been receiving from the outside. 
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The analysis of the schools’ cultures showed an overall reluctance 
on behalf of some staff members towards change. To some extent the 
changes were seen to be ‘ego-endangering’ (Rosenholtz, 1989: 6). Some 
staff found themselves deeply ‘stuck’ into the culture of special measures. 
As a result, they found it difficult to dig themselves out of the negativism 
and pessimism they were found in. Going along with the changes 
contradicted what they have come to take for granted over the years: 
their ‘reality defining’ concept (Hargreaves, 1995). It can be argued that 
‘clinging’ to past practice (Reynolds, 1991) is culturally oriented, as it 
refers to a school’s ‘deep history’ (Louis and Miles, 1990: 187) and can, 
therefore, bring barriers to change (ibid.). As Schein (1972: 75) argues: 


The change agent must assume that the members of the system will be 
committed to their present ways of operating and will, therefore, resist 
learning something new. As a consequence the essence of a planned change 
process is the unlearning of present ways of doing things. It is felt to be 


in this unlearning process that most of the difficulties of planned change 
arise. 


In the reality of special measures, many staff reported feeling ‘useless’ 
and ‘a failure’; in particular, some stressed that they felt they had failed 
their pupils and added that they did not deserve this. Being in special 
measures was a very emotional time for the schools and their staff. 
What was present in all schools was the initial disappointment felt with 
the announcement of the decision; staff generally said that they felt de- 
motivated in continuing to work and expressed feelings of discontent and 
lack of confidence: 


To be honest I go to pieces when someone comes in. I just knew that you 
were going to come in today, and I didn’t like the idea. I go to pieces when 
anyone comes in ... the Ofsted experience was tremendous and did not do 
much good for my confidence. I am now trying to get my confidence back, 
to get my belief back that I can do the job. I’m working on several strategies 
for doing this, as I do not have the time to build up the experience needed. 
I have been drained. Although HMI has been a constructive experience in 
a way, Ofsted had damaged me as far as I am concerned ... since then I’ve 
had no confidence in my teaching. In fact I am going home every night 
crying my eyes out. (teacher interview) 


And also: 


I just want my life back; my children and my husband ... because there are 
so many things to do and you don’t have the time for it, and when you are a 
perfectionist like myself you devote so much more time ... I’m happy here; 
at least I was. (teacher conversation) 
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Staff also expressed disappointment about their educational authority 
and its lack of support. In this sense, the schools could be characterized 
as survivalist. As Hargreaves (1995) argues, in such schools teachers feel 
unsupported both by their headteacher and by their colleagues. The LEA 
teaching staff, LEA advisers or newly appointed staff were often referred 
to as ‘the saviours’ (teacher interview); such comments often had a 
sarcastic tone attach to them. Often a ‘them and us’ culture was initiated. 
Some staff were seen to be very critical of the suggestions or contributions 
of the new members of staff and/or the LEA advisers. 


Relationships 

Both working and personal relationships were very tense and, at times, 
counter-productive. The pressure felt appeared to make staff at the schools 
less cohesive. What appeared to keep some of these people together was 
their previous shared experiences and their shared cultural assump- 
tions, i.e., ‘the way we used to do things’. The change in working styles 
and staff had created a conspiracy theory notion amongst some of the 
staff, who were observed to be prejudiced against their new colleagues. 
According to Hayes (1995: 119), being prejudiced is an attitude applied 
‘to a target regardless of the target’s own individuality or nature’. For 
example, in one of the schools a headteacher stressed: 


The irony is, I think that I am actually good at supporting staff, but that 
won't be their [established staff] perception. (headteacher interview) 


Such attitudes were seen to foster a division between the staff members 
and emphasize the ‘them and us’ culture that had formed. Some members 
of staff characteristically called such culture as ‘the forming of a 
“nucleus” ’, when referring to cliques: 


Since special measures cohesiveness has eroded ... they [the headteacher 
and the new staff] have created a nucleus, which we [the established 
staff] are not part of ... they tend to keep things to themselves. (teacher 


interview) 


Staff were seen to be working in isolation and were very wary of people. 
In all schools a form of what Hargreaves (1994) named as ‘balkani- 
zation’ existed. Regardless of the form which balkanization took, the 
majority of the teachers were seen to be part of a group, whether that 
was the group of the established staff, the new staff, a key stage staff 
group or the staff versus the headteacher. For example, this resentment 
let some staff at St Barbara’s ask ‘are we having a third staffroom now?” 
(teacher comment) on seeing some people working closely together to the 
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exclusion of other staff members. This seemed to increase tension and 
possibly initiate conflict. Apart from the pressure put on staff from HMI, 
the LEA and the headteacher, what also brought about conflict in school 
were the individuals’ own agendas. Some staff felt that their professional 
development was not taken into account and they were sidelined by the 
special measures situation. 

As Ball (1987: 32) argues, since innovations are not neutral, they will 
bring about tension and conflict, and if we wish to introduce changes or 
propose any innovation, this has to be ‘in relation to immediate interests 
and concerns of those members [who are] likely to be affected, directly 
or indirectly [by change]’. This frustration was also increased by the fact 
that some staff believed that the ‘improvements’ that had been taking 
place in school were ‘rush jobs’ and ‘window dressing’. 


Power transition 


A source of tension was the fact that some staff in these schools were dis- 
empowered. Power was transferred, most of the time, to the headteacher, 
and often to the new people coming in. In most situations this was not to 
the liking of many of the staff in the schools and was often linked with 
demotivation, lack of confidence and feelings of worthlessness. 

The phenomenon of power transition, and the tension it can give rise 
to was most evident at St Barbara’s: 


That’s where the power is lying now [non-smoking staffroom], that’s [the 
smoking staffroom] where the change is, and that’s [the smoking staffroom] 
where power used to lie and it was a negative power ... I know that there 
are people who will take the dislike of me to the grave, that won’t still spit 
on me in a desert in 20 years’ time. That’s the reality ... I’ve taken the ball 
away and I won’t let them play the game they wanted to play. (headteacher 


interview) 


However, what was observed in St Paul’s particularly was the fact that 
the headteacher gradually distributed power to the staff members. At 
times the headteacher reminded the staff that she would not be with 
them for long as her contract was only for five terms. With this in mind 
she stressed to the staff that if they wished to see their school moving 
forward, they needed to have ownership of its improvement initiatives. 
Staff gradually begun to realize this; the first sign of this change was in 
the way staff meetings were held. 

Contradictory to the other two schools, Our Souls presented some 
peculiarity. There the power still lay with the existing headteacher. Her 
observed defensiveness was seen to obstruct the school’s improvement 
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efforts and increased the resentment already felt by many in the staff 
team. 

Ball (1987: 19, emphasis in original) characterizes schools as ‘arenas 
of struggle’, which are ‘driven with actual or potential conflict between 
members’. In the situation, therefore, of schools in special measures, the 
potential of such a struggle is more intensified by the pressures exercised 
over the transition of power which most of the times helped in the 
creation of ‘allies’ and ‘enemies’: 


When you are doing what I am doing you should not expect to make 
friends, but enemies, because people don’t like to hear the truth ... I won’t 
take sides but staff in crisis always want you to take their side. (headteacher 
interview) 


Leadership 

‘Leadership is currently in vogue’, Harris (2003) characteristically points 
out. This renewed emphasis on improving leadership capacity and 
capabilities stems from the need to cope with accelerated educational 
change and development. Leadership has been widely acknowledged 
amongst the majority of the countries in the Western world as the 
lead component in educational effectiveness and the need to raise 


standards. 
Although this study did not begin as a study of leadership, leadership 


was one of the emergent themes; its importance was highlighted in all the 
schools. One of the significant matters emphasized by the headteachers 
was the belief that all children can learn and succeed. Added to that was 
the headteachers’ concern about their pupils’ welfare. On a number of 
occasions the headteacher of St Barbara’s had left school with another 
member of staff to look for pupils who had run away from school. As 
the particular headteacher stressed: 


But I’m not here firstly for the staff, but for the pupils. Pm here secondly 
for the staff. (headteacher interview) 
Another factor that characterized the ‘headteachers’ behaviour was 


their commitment to facilitating effective communication, building a 
community and establishing ownership of a shared culture. As the 


headteacher of St Paul’s stressed: 


It is pointless not to involve the staff because if at the end this school 
stays open, I won't be here. They have to learn to stand on their own feet. 


(headteacher interview) 


And also: 
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We have reached the point where I [the headteacher] was slowly withdrawing 
my intensive ‘I do everything’ type, because that’s not helping them. So, the 
change we’ve made is in the way we run staff meetings ... So they all have 
an input now ... It’s passing the ownership from me to the school as a 
sound practice. (headteacher interview) 


What came to be the foundation for the initiation of such behaviours 
was the fact that the headteachers were clear-sighted and had a vision 
for their school: 


I want us to be in a situation where as a vibrant, successful part of this 
community we are actually beginning to have an influence and an impact 
beyond the narrow education issues. (headteacher interview) 


However, at Our Souls the headteacher was being criticized for not being 
a visionary leader. This brought about tension and frustration amongst 
her staff: 


She [the headteacher] sometimes fails to hear the staff and the signals we 
send out to her. For example, with the planning. The planning was too 
much and we all moaned about it. When we strongly said ‘Planning: no 
more’, she turned round and said ‘Oh dear, is it starting to bother you’. 
Sometimes she is not clear-sighted and this has to do with the fact that she 
is not around the school premises much, rather she stays in her office most 
of the times. (teacher interview) 


The pressure and the tension special measures hrought about to the 
school culture could be strongly detected. The heaateachers. were called to 
manage this tension and any problems directly related to the uniqueness 
of their context. They were often faced with unpredictability and conflict, 
and their interpersonal skills were called upon many a times. This 
indicated that one of the ‘requirements’ of a headteacher in schools in 
special measures is to be people-centred and provide moral support to 
the members of the school community as and when its needed. In this 
sense the headteachers’ leadership style and capabilities helped to form a 
notion of ‘social capital’ (Hargreaves, 2003) through the investment in, 
and development of, others. 

It is important here to note that in three of the schools in this study 
(including the pilot school), the headteachers were brought in by the 
LEA in order to help the schools in their improvement and development 
efforts, as they were considered to be experts for the job. As one of the 
LEA officers stated, bringing in a headteacher 


without any package [is far more effective]. They will have a job to do [and 
that is] to take the school out of special measures ... This is the school, 
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as it was, and this is the school as it’s going to be, and not arguing on the 
decision, they [the staff] just have to accept that. (LEA officer interview) 


Whilst the headteachers that were brought in had no previous package 
with the school and could be more strict and focused, some of them also 
pointed out that because of this they intimidated the staff: 


Yes I do [intimidate the staff]. I know I do. Now, it is because usually they 
are a lazy lot and somebody has to ‘crack the whip’. Even if ‘crack the 
whip’ says ‘look if you don’t get your finger out, we’re going to close this 
school, and I can always find a job in schools that have problems, can you 
find another job?’ (headteacher interview) 


This raises a very important issue: that of sustainability. Whilst the 
schools may come out of special measures, we cannot give any informed 
judgement as to the potential for longer-term growth and this is inextri- 
cably linked with the fact that the headteachers who will facilitate the 
improvement programme will most probably leave the schools right after 
special measures is removed. The fact that the staff knew that this was 
possible, at times increased the insecurity and instability they felt. The 
situation to them seemed to be merely ‘a quick fix’. 

As argued elsewhere (Nicolaidou, 2002; West et al., 2003; Ainscow et 
al., 2003) the issue of sustainability remains a challenge. In these respects, 
further discussion needs to take place as to what forms of longer-term 
support is needed for schools in challenging circumstances: and, in 
particular, those under special measures. This leads me to think that 
those who are proving support to these schools, i.e., LEAs, government 
officials, will need to reconsider and design longer-term strategies that 
will facilitate and sustain improvement efforts in schools in special 
measures. In the case of new headteachers being brought in, I believe 
that such approaches need to have a more detailed plan for ‘the disen- 
gagement of this support as many of the people in the schools I visited 
were becoming increasingly insecure by the mere fact that support offered 
to them, i.e., human and financial resources, would be withdrawn once 


special measures were removed. 


Reflections 


The case studies illustrate a number of important considerations in 
supporting schools in special measures and providing sustainable 


improvement. 
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Study of local practices 

The study (see Nicolaidou, 2002) has illustrated that each of the schools 
visited was ‘unhappy in its own way’ (Anna Karenina, Leo Tolstoy). 
Nonetheless, what they seemed to have in common was the influence their 
history had on their culture and how their cultures and structures inter- 
acted, impacting on (and developing) relationships, attitudes, feelings and 
actions. Although the schools were all made subject to special measures 
and there were a number of features present to all of them, one can still 
argue on the uniqueness of each case. This leads to the conclusion that it 
is through the careful study of local practices, in relation to their contexts 
(Ainscow, 1998), that we can proceed to make suggestions for future 
development. By understanding practices in relation to cultures, i.e., how 
people think and interact, we can then learn to appreciate how peoples’ 
own interests may become an obstacle to development. What the case 
studies suggest is that the schools needed to take into consideration such 
matters when trying to establish their ‘new’ ways of working. 

This would then facilitate ‘participation’ and, in this way, people 
would be motivated to make changes for themselves. It has been widely 
argued that school success ultimately depends on teachers’ success in their 
classroom; and teachers work better and more efficiently once they have 
the opportunity to collaborate, share ideas, receive and offer support 
from and to their peers. Teacher collaboration has been recognized as a 
vital factor for successful school improvement and change (Fullan, 1991). 
In particular, as Fullan argues, the power for change lies within effective 
collaboration. 

Therefore, participation and more collaborative ways of working 
need to be necessary features of any improvement process in any 
school in special measures. Often collaboration in a school is measured 
by the degree of communication, mutual support and peer learning. 
Collaborative cultures are seen to be most compatible with development 
and improvement efforts. Nonetheless, in many schools in special 
measures collaboration mechanisms are hardly in place to allow ‘for 
teachers to work together. Teachers are not seen to be encouraged, nor do 
they have the time and space available to work alongside their colleagues, 
considering the increasing demands placed on them with the special 
decision and also by the current educational policies and changes. Thus, 
they are rather found to be working in isolation and feel threatened and 
sometimes alienated from the rest of the staff team. I believe, however, 
that the biggest challenge of getting teachers to work together is not a 
technological problem, but rather a cultural and organizational one, and 
has implications for the role of the headteacher as the school leader. 
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Leadership functions and organizational culture 

The research evidence presented in the case studies, clearly reveal how the 
headteachers’ leadership styles influence school life and how they impact 
on school culture. The impact on school culture is best seen as a reaction 
of the teachers towards the leadership style adopted by their headteacher 
(Blase and Anderson, 1995). Reflecting on the case studies reinforces such 
an argument. 

Although much has been argued about which style of leadership 
best facilitates organizational change, I am left feeling that no one 
particular form of leadership style can work best in schools in special 
measures. In the particular schools the headteachers’ leadership style 
ranged from being over-directive and prescriptive, to sharing power and 
being democratic. Crucially the case study schools indicated that their 
approach to leadership had been a flexible and ‘reflexive’ (Southworth, 
1998) one. Their behaviour should be influenced by what they are trying 
to achieve and how well their propositions will be accepted by their 
followers. The data illustrate that leadership is both influenced by and 
impacts on its followers’ sub-cultures. In the accounts presented, the 
headteachers’ behaviour seemed related to some of the staff members’ 
willingness to adopt the changes. The study indicated that unless the 
staff were willing to accept suggestions for improvement, there was little 
that the headteachers could do, not denying, though, that ‘without the 
[headteachers’] support, there is little scope for others to make a contri- 
bution’ (Wallace, 2002: 166). 

Three of the four headteachers of the schools in the study were brought 
in either just before the schools went into special measures or soon after 
in order to ‘turn them round’. In one sense what the LEA had tried to do 
in these schools was to bring in hero-innovators: 


This then is the myth of the hero-innovator: the idea that you can produce, 
by training, a knight in shining armour who, loins girded with new 
technology and beliefs, will assault his organisational fortress and institute 
changes both in himself and others at a stroke. Such a view is ingenuous. 


(Georgiades and Phillimore, 1975: 315) 


Nowadays more and more responsibility is being placed onto headteachers 
in England and Wales, but with less time and, in most cases, less support. 
The study indicates that the headteachers cannot address such situations 
alone since ‘the fact of the matter is that organisations such as schools 
and hospitals will, like dragons, eat hero-innovators for breakfast (ibid.). 
The headteachers in this study were seen to be struggling to achieve on 
tasks, and even HMI found them to be isolated and signalled that there 
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must be better ways of supporting these headteachers. Consequently, it is 
argued that there is a need to foster partnerships at the leadership level. 
In the schools in this study, the headteachers were linked with other 
headteachers, or educational consultants; the headteachers agreed how 
productive this had been for them and their schools. However, they argued 
that such initiatives should have been better facilitated. Our experience in 
another project on schools in challenging circumstances (Ainscow et al., 
2002a, b), in a different LEA, reinforces the case for leadership support 
networks in the shape of ‘school-to-school inter-dependence’ (ibid). In 
this particular project collaboration has been extended to facilitated 
both institutional and individual level cooperation, whereby a group of 
schools, their headteachers and staff were brought together with a view 
to foster improvement. 

The question remains on why hero-innovators such as the super- 
heads fail, i.e., headteachers in Fresh-start schools. As Reynolds (1991) 
remarked in a study that failed to turn around ineffective schools, the 
schools’ internal conditions, their culture, may have been inappropriately 
ignored. In the same way we can argue that the schools’ ‘fabric’ was 
inappropriately ignored by the ‘superheads’ concept. If we accept that 
leadership connects with notions of organization, groups (followers), 
objectives, tasks, motivation, facilitating efforts, provision of resources, 
relationships and teamwork, then we can argue that leadership is about 
organizational cultures and bringing about organizational change (Hitt, 
1988). Leadership and culture, as Schein (1972) argues, are two sides of 
the same coin when examined closely, and neither can be understood by 
itself. Therefore, changes that detach one from the other and disregard 
the relationship between leadership and culture are likely to fail. The 
headteacher then in a school in special measures will need to be seen as a 
change agent facilitating the creation of a new culture: 


You are breaking up fixed ways of thinking and working; you’re breaking 
a culture, an educational culture in order to create a new one. (headteacher 


interview) 


Added to the above, the case studies illustrated the need for the 
headteachers to be ‘multilingual’: 


School [headteachers] will need to be ‘multilingual’, working within 
multiple and competing discourses e.g. of managerialism and care, account- 
ability and professional autonomy, competition and collaboration, personal 
and social education, needs of students and the narrow instrumentalism of 
government required ‘standards’. (Gewirtz et al., 1995) 
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The LEA 

The study of these schools in special measures points to the importance 
of support that LEAs can provide to the’schools. There was an increased 
request for support from the LEA despite the blaming culture initiated 
towards LEA provision. As Derrington (2000) notes in his study on the 
contributions of LEAs in school improvement, the majority of the schools 
indicated that they needed the LEA support in order to improve., 

The roles of English LEAs need to be revisited since their powers have 
been reduced with the current reform agenda in England and Wales; 
consequently the support they offered to their schools and particularly to 
schools in special measures has been hindered. The evidence of this study 
shows that in order for the schools to focus their efforts on the pressing 
objective of raising standards and having special measures removed, there 
was a strong reliance on the LEA to provide a wide range of support at 
a management level as well as at a teaching level. The schools welcomed 
LEA support; none of them said that they could proceed with substantial 
improvements without the help and guidance of the LEA. Nevertheless, 
some within the particular schools felt that the LEA’s lack of action 
had contributed to their problem. Does the LEA, therefore, have the 
credibility to take on the tasks necessary in order to help the schools? 
Acknowledging that ‘the role of LEAs is not to control schools, but to 
challenge all schools to improve and support those which need help to 
raise standards’ (DfEE, 1997: 67), then how can an LEA know that there 
are problems unless it is closely involved within its schools? Of course, 
it is important to recognize that the balance between prevention of 
problems and intervention after problems occur is a difficult one to strike. 
However, there does seem to be evidence of a reaction from officers in 
some English LEAs against the perceived pressure to stay out of schools 
unless they are known to be failing. For example, as part of its prepara- 
tions for a recent visit of Ofsted, another LEA noted: ‘This LEA, whilst 
recognising the parameters of the new relationship between schools and 
LEAs, set out by the DfEE ... must also fulfil its wider role of securing 
improvement in all its schools ... Prevention is better, and less expensive, 


than intervention’ (bold in original, Nicolaidou et al., 2001). 


Commentary l 
art of the lives of four schools in special 
present a partial view of the lives of such 
ded vivid accounts of the'situa- 
ly available because entry 


I was fortunate to experience pi 
measures. In this chapter I only i 
schools. However, this report has provided | 
tions these schools face that were not extensive 
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to such schools was usually restricted by the intensity of special measures. 
Inside observations of these very sensitive settings allow us to say that 
where improvement efforts have failed it is because it is thought that such 
schools are faced with predictable and straightforward problems. On the 
contrary. My understandings of such schools indicate that they are faced 
with complex and unique issues and that no one best solution will serve 
all. However, I am left feeling that such situations depend very much on 
the nature of the leadership. Leadership functions in schools in special 
measures must focus on creating the conditions for school improvement, 
i.e., restoring the schools’ internal capacities for renewal through facili- 
tating positive and .collaborative working relationships, team building, 
creating a new culture and establishing shared ownership, whilst having 
an impact on the broader community. 
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5 Some Issues and Problems in Evaluating 
Changes and Improvements in 
“Low-Performing’ Schools 


John Gray 


CHAPTER OVERVIEW 

The measure of school performance has always been a contested issue. The 
form of measure of performance for those schools in challenging circum- 
stances is particularly troubling, as they are clearly unlike the more effective 
schools. In this chapter the author questions the appropriacy of the current 
performance measurement suggesting it is based on ‘inappropriate yardsticks’. 
In so doing, he opens to question the current concept of school development, 
how it is perceived and reported and more widely understood through existing 
measures. He argues that in its existing form the performance measure fails 
to provide sufficient context specificity and, as a result, the formative value of 
the measurement data is reduced in effect. The reality of schools in difficult 
circumstances is such that small often difficult to measure effects begin to 
accumulate and bear fruits over longer time frames than those currently in use. 
As we begin to be able to define the characteristics of successful intervention in 
schools in difficult circumstances in ways such as deepening levels of sharing of 
pedagogic skill and knowledge, there are some signs that we might also begin 
to model and more effectively utilize revised performance measures. 


Introduction 


There is increasing interest, on both sides of the Atlantic, in tackling the 
problem of so-called ‘low-performing’ schools. In this chapter I consider 
some of the strategies that have been (and might be) employed to identify 
such schools as well as some of the problems associated with under- 
standing how they might be helped to improve. Part of my argument will 
be that the difficulties such exercises throw up have been underestimated. 
In short, a greater degree of sensitivity to the challenges schools in such 
circumstances face is probably required. 

Underlying my concern is a wider debate, which has been rumbling on 
for much of the past decade, about whether the dominant paradigms for 
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evaluating school quality and improvement are appropriate for schools 
of all types. The danger, of course, of arguing for a different approach is 
that one risks reinforcing any latent tendency on the part of the educa- 
tionally advantaged to dismiss the efforts of schools which serve others 
less favourably placed. Before opting for different evaluative frameworks, 
therefore, closer scrutiny of existing approaches is required. 


Issues of identification: a clash of perspectives 


Two different models or approaches are currently in play with respect to 
public judgements of school performance. What I term ‘Model 1’ is based 
on what is commonly called a ‘standards-based’ approach. Essentially, all 
schools are judged against a single yardstick such as the percentages of 
pupils securing five or more A*-C passes. The model takes little or no 
account of context. 

The assumptions underlying Model 2 are based on a ‘value-added’ 
approach. This model takes into account pupils’ starting points and tries 
to identify the contributions schools make to their pupils’ progress over 
time. Sometimes additional variables, related to social context and other 
factors known to affect pupil progress, are built into the analysis with a 
view to creating as close a series of comparisons between schools serving 
‘similar’ pupil populations as possible. 

Table 5.1 brings the two models together into a single framework. It 
is based on the assumption that, within Model 1, roughly one-fifth of 
the schools are performing at levels which are ‘high’ in comparison with 
national averages, one-fifth are ‘low’ and the remainder are performing 
at or around national levels and are therefore ‘average’. Obviously these 
groupings could be varied to meet different assumptions. The same 
assumption is then made with respect to Model 2 with the same cut-offs: 
in one-fifth of the schools, pupils are making considerably more progress 
than would be predicted from knowledge of their starting points, in 
one-fifth considerably less and in the remainder progress is around what 
would be expected. Based on the assumption that there are 100 schools 
in the table, the numbers falling into each cell of the table are also 
indicated. 

It is immediately clear that this procedure produces a clash of perspec- 
tives with respect to the numbers of schools which might be classified as 
‘causing concern’. Model 1 identifies 20 schools as coming into the ‘low’ 
performance category. By contrast, Model 2 identifies only four of the 
20 (see cell 9 of Table 5.1) as falling well below what might reasonably 
be expected. The performances of the remaining 16 (in cells 7 and 8) are 
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Table 5.1: Two models for identifying schools which might be causing concern 


Model 2 Model 2 Model 2 
High Pupil Average Pupil Low Pupil 
Progress Progress Progress 


Model 1 (3) 4 schools 

High Pupil 

Standards 

Model 1 (4) 12 schools | (5) 36 schools | (6) 12 schools 


Average Pupil 
Standards 
(7) ‘Problem’ (8) ‘Problem’ (9) ‘Problem’ 20 schools 
school for school for school for 
Model 1, not Model 1, not Model 1 and 
for Model 2 for Model 2 Model 2 
4 schools 12 schools 4 schools 


20 schools 60 schools [20 schools | 100 schools 


Total 


Model 1 
Low Pupil 
Standards 


not seen as problematic. Indeed, four of the schools are judged, given 
their intakes, to be making a considerable contribution to their pupils’ 
progress (see cell 7), over and above what might reasonably have been 
expected. These are schools which would probably be judged to be 
succeeding ‘despite the odds’. 


Understanding and reinterpreting ‘contexts’ 


‘Disadvantage’, in educational terms, can take many forms. Poverty, 
broken homes, lack of familiarity with the dominant language, ethnicity 
and special educational needs are amongst those most frequently referred 
to, not least because they have shown up across countless surveys as 
correlates of ‘low performance’. None, however, can be interpreted 
unproblematically, partly because of changing circumstances and partly 
because of changes in the assumptions upon which evaluation models 
are perched. 

Eligibility for (and/or take up of) free school meals (FSM) has played 
a prominent role, over the years, in defining schools’ contexts. There 
has been a continuing assumption that schools with similar proportions 
of FSM pupils face similar challenges. An obvious point to make in this 
respect is that whilst knowing the proportion of pupils on free school 
meals provides information about the size of the group experiencing some 
degree of poverty (measured in economic terms), it provides no evidence 
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about the circumstances of the remainder. In one school the remaining 
pupils might be just about eligible but, for one reason or another, not 
quite, whilst in a second they might be spread across the social spectrum 
from those who are almost eligible to those who are considerably 
advantaged. Degrees of social disadvantage and social advantage are not 
necessarily mirror images of each other. 

There are limited opportunities for schools to influence the propor- 
tions of FSM pupils in their care but they have a larger role with respect 
to determining the perceived extent of some other background factors. 
The proportions of pupils with ‘special educational needs’ is one such 
example. A very small minority of pupils continue to be statemented 
by their local education authorities — statementing is a device through 
which more sustained support and resources can be mobilized for a pupil. 
Meanwhile, the ‘special needs’ of much larger proportions of pupils in 
difficulty are assessed by their schools. Furthermore, there may be incen- 
tives for schools to assess pupils as being in need, perhaps because their 
LEAs offer additional resources for such pupils. Two schools which 
appear to be ‘similar’ in terms of available statistics, then, may actually 
differ in underlying respects, the variations between them being masked 
by the processes through which the indicators are calculated. In short, 
some traditional indicators of disadvantage probably need to be treated 
with greater caution. As Thrupp (1999) has observed, the ‘challenges’, 
if that is the right word, faced by many schools serving very disadvan- 
taged populations is that they are simply overwhelmed by the depth of 
problems surrounding them. 

Some reinterpretation of other dimensions of ‘disadvantage’, which 
have historically been treated as important because they were associated 
with low levels of pupil performance, may also be required. Ethnicity, 
for example, can no longer simply be assumed to be a correlate of lower 
academic progress. Some ‘minority’ groups now perform notably well and 
make good progress over time whilst English as a Second or Alternative 
Language frequently emerges as a positive correlate of pupil progress. 
Many pupils, who come into their schools hardly speaking English, seem 
to pick it up fairly quickly, their relatively low starting points providing 
scope (with greater experience of the English system and their schools’ 
support) for considerable progress to be demonstrated. 

There has been a tendency, over the years, to control aspects of disad- 
vantage at the level of the individual pupil. Part of being disadvantaged, 
however, seems to involve having restricted access to more advantaged 
peers. More than three decades ago, the Coleman Report (1966) showed 
that who pupils went to school with mattered as much as the ways 
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in which the schools they attended were resourced. Since that time a 
range of studies have shown that there is an additional effect on pupil 
progress from ‘group effects’ over and above that explained by individual 
circumstances. A pupil on free school meals, for example, in a school 
where there is a high proportion of pupils who are also on free school 
meals, seems to make slightly less progress than a ‘similar’ pupil on free 
school meals in another school where lower proportions are in receipt 
of them. However, the size and consistency of this effect does seem to 
depend on the other factors being taken into account. It has been more 
powerful when no controls for prior performance have been available, 
less obviously so when they have. 

Whilst the dominant view of ‘context’ has related to the social circum- 
stances within which a school finds itself, other structural factors may 
also need to be taken into account. Historically, schools which have been 
in a position to select their intakes have secured a competitive ‘edge’ for 
their pupils; this edge has applied, to a greater or lesser extent, across the 
sector. By the same token schools which have not been in this position 
have had their results correspondingly depressed; again this seems to 
have been a sector effect. As Goldstein and Woodhouse (2000: 356) have 
argued, ‘the actions and characteristics of any one school are linked to 
those of other schools’. 

Such clear patterns are more difficult to discern in systems which are 
organized along comprehensive lines. A recent analysis of the effects of 
competition on schools in six LEAs, however, suggests that those which 
came low in the local pecking order experienced a depressing effect on 
their results — they all improved more slowly than others in their localities 
(Levacic and Woods, 2001). Schools serving disadvantaged communities 
are, of course, overrepresented in these latter categories. 


Outcome measures 


The most ubiquitous yardstick currently in use to compare schools’ 
performance is five or more grades A*-C at GCSE. This measure is widely 
recognized as a comparatively ‘high’ hurdle and owes its origins to the 
levels of performance to which, in the past, all/most pupils in grammar 
schools were-expected to aspire. Its relevance to schools in disadvantaged 
circumstances is more limited. Whilst such schools can reasonably expect 
to have some pupils for whom such targets are appropriate, the numbers 
in any one cohort are likely to be relatively small. Furthermore, small 
changes can lead to apparently dramatic swings in performance. For 
example, with 100 pupils in a cohort and just 10 per cent getting five or 
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more A*-Cs, no less than a 50 per cent improvement could be secured by 
moving just five pupils up by a grade in a couple of subjects. Exclusive use 
of this measure almost certainly guarantees the emergence of an uneven 
picture with respect to progress. 

In recent years other yardsticks of performance have become more 
widely used. The one or more A*-G passes measure, for example, records 
any exam success whatsoever and, as such, is a relatively ‘low’ hurdle. The 
Exam Points Score, meanwhile, gives credit for all levels of performance 
and not just the highest grades. The former is, perhaps unfortunately, 
often dismissed as representing too low a hurdle, even for the most disad- 
vantaged of schools. Certainly, schools in similar circumstances differ in 
the extent to which they attempt to secure high percentages in relation to 
it; it is perhaps better treated as a measure of a school’s inclusion policies. 
The advantage of the Exam Points Score, by contrast, is that it gives 
credit for different approaches to raising performance; all exam grades 
are taken into account. 

A significant weakness of current evaluative efforts is that views of 
performance tend to be restricted to a single measure. Performance in 
terms of the ‘high’ (five or more A*-C) and ‘low’ (five or more A*-G) 
hurdles discussed above is certainly correlated but only weakly; it is 
possible for a school to make progress in terms of one measure without 
necessarily gaining much in terms of the other. In view of the different 
strengths and perceptions of the measures outlined above, there could be 
some advantage to employing all three with comp:.risons being based on 
a ‘frontier’ approach in which all three feature. Further attention might 
also be given to other measures of school performance such as pupil 
attitudes, attendance, self-reported truancy and exclusions. Whilst these 


latter measures are not a substitute for academic performance, they are 
almost certainly precursors of it. 


Searching for trends and progress over time 


The major policy concern in ‘low performing’ schools is, of course, 
that performance should. rise. Actually demonstrating that change has 
occurred is, however, difficult. Performance seems likely to move both 
up and down over relatively short time-scales. Strategies for discerning 
whether there is any overall trend are therefore important. 

Two approaches suggest themselves with respect to tracking schools’ 
efforts — the school’s own recent history and progress in ‘similar’ schools. 
Of the two approaches, comparison with a school’s previous history has, 
perforce, been the more widely used. Clearly the aspiration here has been 
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that the school should improve each year on its previous performance. 
The problem is that one needs to know something about the extent to 
which performance has varied in the past. If performance moves up a bit 
and down a bit on a regular basis, then one may merely be tapping into 
what is basically ‘natural variation’. If the baseline is set in a year when 
performance has been particularly depressed, upward movement may be 
no more than a reversion to the ‘natural’ level or trend; conversely, if it 
is set after a ‘good? year, it may appear that little or no progress has been 
made in the following year. 

The problem can be demonstrated in practical terms by reference to 
the experiences of a group of schools judged by Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
to have made sufficient ‘progress’ to come off Special Measures in 1998 
(see Table 5.2). The analysis looked for evidence both of improvement 
and of trends over time. 

Table 5.2 indicates that in seven out of the 11 schools there was clear 
evidence of improvement in terms of performance on the five or more 
A*-C measure since 1994 (see column 1); the remaining four schools will 
doubtless have had to convince HMI that they were making progress in 
terms of other measure(s) of performance not incorporated into the table. 
Furthermore, when one looks at improvement across all 11 schools from 
1995 to 1997, there appears to have been an upward trend. However, 
notwithstanding the aggregate pattern across the schools, in only one of 
them (School J) was this trend produced by an annual increase. In short, 
evidence of aggregate level improvement seems to have resulted from a 
pretty varied pattern at the level of the individual school. 

In the post-Special Measures period, five out of the 11 schools had 
improved on their 1997 performance by 2001 (see column 3). However, 
whilst there was evidence of an overall trend across all 11 schools across 

- this period, patterns in individual schools were again mixed — focusing on 
the aggregate picture can be misleading. Whereas just one of them had 
managed to sustain a clear trend over the first time-period, none actually 
managed to do so over the second. Indeed, only three of the schools (G, 
H and K) improved on both their 1994 and 1997 baselines. Whilst there 
may be particular (and possibly enduring) problems in schools experi- 
encing Special Measures, such findings should alert us to the difficulties of 
applying conventional assumptions about the linear nature of improvement 
efforts to particular schools. It seems pretty common for performance, over 
the short term, to fall as well as rise. What really matters, of course, is 
whether there is any evidence of a longer-term and underlying dynamic. 

An alternative (but potentially compatible) approach is to set up 
some kind of ‘comparison’ group against which to judge performance 
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Table 5.2: Improvement trajectories of a cohort of secondary schools coming off 
Special Measures in 1998 


{1) Improvement (2) Trend over (3) (4) Trend over 
from 1994 base the years Improvement the years 
whilst in Special 1995-97 post-1997 1998-2001 
Measures? in Special after Special since Special 
Measures? Measures? Measures? 


Yes 


Source: DfES Performance Tables. 


Note: The performance measure employed is five or'more A*-C grades. 


and progress. A seemingly obvious group to compare such schools with 
would be similarly low-performing schools, matched in terms of socio- 
economic and other relevant background factors. But, whilst matching 
on contextual characteristics (such as poverty and special needs) is better 
than simply using comparisons with schools at the same overall levels of 
performance, there is a risk that the most important characteristic of all, 
namely each school’s general level of ‘effectiveness’ in contributing to its 
pupils’ progress, will be ignored. 

A framework for thinking about how to track school improvement 
over time has been laid out elsewhere (see Gray et al., 1999). This argues 
that the key dimension for comparison should be ‘changes to schools’ 
effectiveness’. In general terms, the argument runs, different strategies 
may be required to help schools at different levels of ‘effectiveness’ to 
improve. A school which is already functioning at a ‘high’ level of effec- 
tiveness is not usefully compared with one'which is currently ‘low’ — the 


challenges, along with the options available to remedy them, differ in 
crucial respects. 
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Some of the alternatives are laid out in Table 5.3. In terms of relevant 
background or contextual factors, all four schools seem comparable. 
Whilst any of Schools 2, 3 or 4 might typically feature as comparison 
schools for School 1, only School 4 shares all the social and educational 
challenges and starts’from a comparable base in terms of its effec- 
tiveness. 


The struggle for stability and the development of ‘capacity’ 


It is self-evident that for a school to improve it must start to change. But 
where should the change process commence? In recent years attention 
has increasingly focused on the importance of ‘capacity-building’. As 
David Hargreaves has suggested: ‘A key idea for linking school effec- 
tiveness to school improvement is that of capacity for improvement, 
which is assumed to characterise a school that sustains its effectiveness 
by successfully managing change in a context of instability and reform’ 
(2001: 488). 

In a recent review of ‘research on improving and effective schools in 
socio-economically disadvantaged areas’, Muijs (2003) draws attention to 
some of the ‘main elements that have been found to lead to improvement 
and effectiveness’ (see Table 5.4). The list, although rather bald when 
presented in this format, has a familiar ring to anyone who has been 
working in this field for much of the last decade. 

Clearly, if schools in disadvantaged areas were able to address such 
factors systematically, then a good deal of benefit would probably result. 


Table 5.3: Comparing schools in terms of contextual factors and effectiveness 


School 1 School 2 School 3 School 4 


Free School | similar (band) | similar (band) | similar (band) | similar (band) 
Meals 


Needs 


Other similar similar 
Contextual 
Factors 
‘High’ 
Effectiveness 
‘Average’ ‘average’ 
Effectiveness 
‘Low’ 
Effectiveness 
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Indeed, if they were to address most of them, then one would probably 
want to argue that they had developed the ‘capacity for improvement’. 
To quote Hargreaves again: ‘An improving school increases its intel- 
lectual capital (especially its capacity to create and transfer knowledge) 
and its social capital (especially its capacity to generate trust and sustain 
networks) to achieve the intellectual and moral excellences, by learning 
successfully to use higher leveragé strategies based on evidence of ‘what 
works’ and/or innovative professional practice’ (2001: 489). 

Table 5.4 is premised on the assumption that schools which are 
‘under-performing’ need to develop a greater capacity to innovate. They 
will move forwards, in short, in proportion to their ability to take on 
and implement ideas and approaches which are, to some degree, new to 
them. There is another side to schools’ improvement efforts, however, 
which is perhaps rather more routine and humdrum but nonetheless 
equally important. This perspective suggests that what distinguishes 
schools that are under-performing from others is, in part, their difficulty 
in generating sufficient stability to serve as a platform for improvement 
efforts. In Hargreaves’ terms, their opportunities for improvement would 
be restricted: ‘Low social capital, among teachers entails lack of trust 
and networking among colleagues, who thus fail to share their pedagogic 
knowledge and skills, derived from research evidence or personal 
experience’ (2001: 488). 

Developing sufficient social capital can be especially difficult for 
schools serving disadvantaged communities. A number of considera- 
tions come together to impede change. Table 5.5 lists some of the factors 
mentioned in a recent review of the experiences of schools ‘causiig 


Table 5.4: Some areas related to the development of ‘capacity’ in schools serving 
socio-economically disadvantaged areas 

Developing teaching and learning 

Involving parents 

Becoming learning communities 

Emphasizing continuing professional development 
Enhancing effective leadership 

Creating an information-rich environment 
Developing a positive school culture 

Making use of external support 

Developing resource utilization 


Source: Muijs (2003) 
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concern’ which probably contribute to their problems in initiating key 
changes (Gray, 2000). 

In short, a framework for evaluating change which gives equal promi- 
nence to the search for stability alongside the development of greater 
‘capacity’ is probably required. In Figure 5.1 the two perspectives are 
presented together. 

In order to create the conditions for sustained improvement schools 
need to move slowly and by degrees towards the upper right-hand 
quadrant in Figure 5.1. Unfortunately, we know relatively little about 
causal sequences in this context but movement from left to right along 
the ‘unstable/stable’ continuum may well need to happen before signif- 
icant vertical movement in relation to capacity development can occur. 
As Maden (2001) reminds us, what distinguished schools in her study, 
which were continuing to improve ‘against the odds’, was their ‘fusion of 


Table 5.5: Some potential barriers to developing ‘capacity’ in schools serving 
socio-economically disadvantaged areas 


Context and planning: 
Uncertainty about school's future 
Under-recruitment, low numbers of pupils on roll 


Use of school as ‘last resort’ for problem pupils excluded from other local schools 
Building problems (split sites, temporary accommodation, lack of specialist facilities) 
Financial constraints (limited opportunities to redirect resources) 

Structural rigidities (forms of organization reflecting outdated priorities) 
Staff-related factors: 

Rapid/uneven turnover amongst: senior leadership (head, SMT); middle 
management (heads of department); classroom teachers 

Mix of staff experience (balance of ‘old-guard’/ ‘new blood’) 

Dependence on supply staff to cover core teaching functions 

Low staff morale and limited will to improve 

Lack of knowledge about how to improve 

Inappropriate staff attributions in relation to ‘under-performance’ 

Restricted use and experience of ‘whole-school’ strategies 

Limited experience of handling innovation 

Pupils: 

History of continuing and deep-rooted behavioural problems 


Extensive pupil mobility in/out of the school 
Source: Gray (2000) 
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High capacity 
Conditions for 
sustained 
improvement 
Unstable - A Stable 


Figure 5.1: Combining perspectives to create improvement 


dynamism and calm order’. But which came first? The strategies a school 


puts in place in the battle for stability are probably at least as important 
as the skirmishes it undertakes in the name of improvement. 


Conclusion 


An important shift in the frameworks being employed to judge schools’ 
performance has been taking place in recent years. The trend away from 
the simplistic approaches that have dominated the public arena needs to 
be sustained. I began by suggesting that evaluating the efforts of schools 
in disadvantaged areas has posed a series of problems: performance has 
tended to be measured against inappropriate yardsticks, sensitivity to 
difficulties and context has been in relatively short supply and expecta- 
tions in relation to change and development have often been unduly 
high. It can be problematic, in such circumstances, to demonstrate that 
improvement, especially of a more profound kind, has been taking place. 


From the approaches outlined here, however, I hope it is clear that there 
are some alternatives. 
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6 Improving Schools in Socio-Economically 
Disadvantaged Areas: A Review of Research 
Evidence! 


Daniel Muijs, Alma Harris, Christopher Chapman, Louise 
Stoll and Jennifer Russ 


CHAPTER OVERVIEW 
It is a feature of the field of school improvement and effectiveness that there 
remains a dearth of substantial literature reviews on schools in difficulty. In 
this chapter by Daniel Muijs and his colleagues there is an attempt to put 
that record straight. In reading the chapter it becomes clear that much of 
the existing rationale for intervention in difficult schools comes primarily 
from the know-how derived from the effective schools’ litérature. In the 
chapter a series of themes are reviewed which characterize contemporary 


attention ~ teaching and learning, leadership, data richness, a positive ethos, 
ambition towards being a learning community, 


sional learning, the involvement of parents, 
feature as factors which necessitate attenti 


a culture of ongoing profes- 
the use of external resources all 
on in challenging schools. 


Introduction 


The educational reform agenda in many countries reflects a renewed 
interest in improving schools in difficult or challenging circumstances. 
Recently researchers have returned their expertise and attention to 
‘failing’ or ‘ineffective’ schools (e.g., Barth et al., 1999; Leithwood and 
Steinbach, 2002; Borman et al., 2000; Harris and Chapman, 2001) 
As Gray (2001: 33) concedes ‘we don’t really know how much more 
difficult it is for schools’ serving disadvantaged communities to improve 
because much of the improvement research has ignored this dimension 
= that it is more difficult, however, seems unquestionable’. The reason 
for this lack of attention resides predominantly in the inherent sensitivity 
and the complexity of the terrain. Schools that face multiple forms of 
disadvantage are least likely to be open to critical scrutiny or exposure 


because they are most often the schools where academic performance is 
below average. 
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While it cannot be denied that there is a strong negative correlation 
between most measures of social disadvantage and school achievement, 
this is not to suggest that it is impossible to ‘buck this trend’. Some schools 
facing difficult and challenging circumstances are able to add significant 
value to levels of student achievement and learning (Maden and Hillman, 
1996). There is evidence to show that these schools can and do improve 
levels of student performance and achievement. However, in order to 
achieve and sustain improvement such schools must exceed what might 
be termed as ‘normal efforts’ (Maden, 2001). Recent research has shown 
that teachers in schools facing challenging circumstances have to work 
much harder and be more committed than their peers in more favourable 
socio-economic circumstances. In addition ‘they have to maintain that 
effort in order to sustain improvement as success can be short-lived and 
fragile in difficult or challenging circumstances’ (Whitty, 2002: 109). 

Schools located in. disadvantaged areas suffer a’ myriad of socio- 
economic problems, such as high levels of unemployment, physical and 
mental health issues, migration of the best qualified young people and, 
not least, low educational achievement (Gore and Smith, 2001). To 
compound this, schools in these areas often face other pressures such 
as challenging pupil behaviour, high levels of staff turnover and a poor 
physical environment. For these reasons schools in deprived areas have 
to work harder to improve and stay effective, find it harder to improve 
and are more likely to suffer steep declines in pupil achievement levels 
if a successful equilibrium is disturbed; for example, when succession 
problems occur following retirement of the head (Reynolds et al., 2001) 

These specific contextual circumstances suggest that different 
improvement strategies are required for schools in difficult or challenging 
circumstances from those in more advantaged circumstances. In this 
review of the literature we have therefore attempted to look at the evidence 
concerning school improvement in areas suffering socio-economic depri- 
vation. While research on school improvement in schools in economically 
deprived areas is still limited, there is clearly a growing consensus around 
a number of key areas within the field: Many of the strategies found to 
be effective in schools in economically deprived areas are not exclusive 
to those schools as they focus, for example, on issues of teaching and 
learning and collaborative modes of leadership. The order of findings 
in this review does not reflect a recommended order in which schools 
should tackle school improvement. Rather, the order reflects the strength 
of evidence supporting particular approaches to school improvement in 
this context. 
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Improving schools in disadvantaged areas 
A focus on teaching and learning 


A clear focus on a limited number of goals has been identified as a 
key characteristic of effective and improving schools (Hopkins, eet 
Reynolds et al., 2001). An academic orientation has long been identifie 
as a vital component of effective schools in the UK (Reynolds et al., 
2001), and studies in other countries that have looked specifically at 
schools in areas of high deprivation report similar findings. There are 
many examples of this in extant research. Connell (1996) studying 
schools that had moved off the list of poorly performing schools in New 
York found that the common denominator for all of them was a focus 
on students’ academic achievement, and that all had developed new 
instructional strategies. Teddlie and Stringfield (1993) likewise found that 
in ineffective schools in Louisiana the heads focused less on core instruc- 
tional policies than in effective schools, while a study of 12 effective 
schools in low-income areas in Quebec found that these schools, had a 
particularly strong focus on core instructional policies. (Henchey, 2001). 
A strong academic focus was also found in a study of high performing 
schools in poor areas of Texas (Lein et al., 1996). In Herman’s (1999) 
review of reform programmes in the USA, a strong instructional focus 
was common to all the most effective programmes. Other rese: 
have likewise stressed that a focus on teaching and learning is 
something which can be encouraged by training staff in specific t 
methods at the start of the school’s improvement effort (Hopkin 
Joyce et al., 1999). It is teaching and learning issues that directly i 
attainment and learning but research shows that different strategies are 
used in schools in low Socio-Economic Status (SES) areas (Muijs and 
Reynolds, 2000). 

Research findings show that low SES students need r 
more positive reinforcement from the teacher and to receiv 
in smaller packages followed by rapid feedback 
will generally need more instruction and be more 
rewards (Teddlie and Stringfield, 1993). High levels 
were also found to characterize effective schools se 
ethnic minority populations in one Dutch study ( 
2001). While mid- and high-ability students do 
unrelated to the task, there is some evidence that 
from non-contingent praise, because of the low self-esteem of many of the 
students (Brophy, 1992). Pupils from lower SES backgrounds have been 
found to benefit from a more integrated curriculum across grades and 


archers 
crucial, 
eaching 
s, 2001; 


nfluence 


more structure, 
e the curriculum 
(Brophy, 1996). They 
responsive to external 
of structure and clarity 
tving low SES and high 
Ledoux and Overmaat, 
not benefit from praise 
low achievers do benefit 
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subjects (Connell, 1996). Connecting learning to real-life experience and 
stressing practical applications have been found particularly important to 
low SES pupils, as has making the curriculum relevant to their daily lives. 
This may diminish disaffection as well as promoting learning (Guthrie et 
al., 1989; Henchey; 2001; Hopkins and Reynolds, 2002; Montgomery 
et al., 1993). According to Mortimore et al. (1991) effective teaching in 
this type of school should be teacher-led and practically focused, but not 
low level or undemanding. Creating consistency in teaching approach is 
important for pupils from low SES backgrounds, and has been found to 
be related to improved outcomes (Connell, 1996). 

In their study of schools in high and low SES areas, Teddlie and 
Stringfield (1993) found that in effective low SES schools there was more 
emphasis on basic skills and less on extending the curriculum than in 
effective high SES schools. Likewise, a survey of 366 high-performing 
schools in high poverty areas found that they had focused more strongly 
on maths and English by extending teaching time and changing the 
curriculum so there was a stronger emphasis on basic skills (Barth et 
al., 1999). A Dutch study found that in effective schools with high 
numbers of underperforming ethnic minority students there was a strong 
emphasis on basic skills, and a strongly structured curriculum (Ledoux 
and Overmaat, 2001). However, other authors claim that pupils from 
low SES backgrounds are more capable of higher-order thinking than is 
often supposed and should be exposed to a curriculum that is as rich as 
that of their advantaged counterparts, built around powerful ideas and 
focusing on metagcognitive skills (Guthrie et al., 1989; Leithwood and 
Steinbach, 2002). Interestingly, one school improvement project that 
chose to narrow the curriculum by aligning it to a basic skills test used 
by the region (the Iowa Test of Basic skills) failed to show improved 
performance after two years (Philips, 1996). 

Further evidence comes from an American project in which the 
curriculum of a highly selective private school was transplanted to two 
high poverty schools in Baltimore (with a large amount of professional 
development and support through a school-based coordinator). It lead 
to strong improvements in achievement in both schools, as well as 
improvements in attendance (McHugh and Stringfield, 1998). A danger 
with focusing on basic skills in schools with a low SES intake is that by 
offering them an impoverished curriculum, social divides could be exacer- 
bated rather than diminished. A study of 26 high achieving impoverished 

. schools in Texas showed that both direct instruction and constructivist 
teaching strategies were employed in these schools, neither seeming inher- 
ently more effective (Lein et al., 1996). A similar finding was reported 
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by Ledoux and Overmaat (2001) in their Dutch study; effective schools 
using a mix of traditional and constructivist methods. Interestingly, in 
two well-executed studies in the USA and UK, improving schools were 
found to have emphasized arts (Connell, 1996; Maden, 2001). 

While a focus on teaching and learning is crucial, this does, of course, 
mean that the conditions must be in place in which effective teaching can 
occur. Maden and Hillman (1996) found that improving schools had all 
put clear discipline procedures in place and were focused on creating an 
orderly environment. In particular in disadvantages areas it is crucial to 
have effective discipline in place. However, this does not mean that schools 
should be excessively disciplinarian. Valuing pupils and making them feel 
part of the school ‘family’ are characteristics of effective schools as is pupil 
involvement is setting up the rules (Connell, 1996; Lein et al., 1996). 


Leadership 


It is well-known that leadership plays a key role in school improvement 
and school effectiveness. The evidence from the international literature 
demonstrates that effective leaders exercise an indirect but powerful 
influence on the effectiveness of the school and on the achievement of 
students in most countries (Harris and Muijs, 2002), an exception being 
the Netherlands (Ledoux and Overmaat, 2001; Van De Grift, 1990), 
although there is some evidence that leadership might be increasing in 
importance there as well (Scheerens, 1998)). In a major review, Hallinger 
and Heck (1998) report that principals have an indirect, but highly 
measurable effect on pupils’ achievement, explaining up to a quarter of 
the school level variance in pupil achievement. What form that leadership 
should take is less clear. Maden and Hillman (1996) did not find one 
particular leadership style in their improving schools in disadvantaged 
circumstances, but noted that in many there was shared decision making 
and collegiality. 

Traditionally, leadership has been seen as the preserve of ‘great men’, 
inspirational heads who can ‘turn round’ schools (Harris and Chapman, 
2001). Recently, however, there has been a move towards a realization 
that the most effective means for true improvement lies in more distributed 
and democratic forms of leadership, involving teachers in leading their 
schools. The heroic view of leadership has only on occasion been found 
to be the factor that has led to school improvement (Connell, 1996), while 
teacher leadership has been found to benefit improvement in a range of 
studies (Harris and Muijs, 2002). School improvement programmes 
that have attempted to increase teacher involvement in decision-making 
report positive effects (IESP, 2001), and heads of improving effective 
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inner-city schools frequently mentioned this as an important approach (in 
Seeley et al.’s (1990) study, for example). Piontek and colleagues (1998) 
found decentralized leadership, using small teams that made decisions on 
different aspects, to be typical of improving schools in their study of six 
high poverty urban elementary schools. In Louis and Miles (1990) study 
of urban high schools, heads were found to be strongly instrumental in 
formulating a clear vision for the school and in monitoring performance, 
but likewise involved teachers and middle managers in school leadership. 
Involving teachers in developing or choosing a school, improvement 
strategy has been found to be a crucial factor in sustaining improvement 
in a number of stutlies. 

In Ross and colleagues’ (2001) review of the Memphis Restructuring. 
Initiative, it was found that both leadership of the head and teacher 
involvement were crucial to the success of the programme, the head 
being more influential on the speed that schools took to implement the 
reform programme, but teacher commitment being crucial to the quality 
of implementation. Some experts advocate stronger involvement than is 
usual of community members as well, involving them in a democratic 
structure focused on inquiry and school improvement (Joyce et al., 1999; 
IESP, 2001). They suggest setting up a body specifically charged with 
school improvement, composed of management, teachers, local business 
leaders and members of the community. In Maden and Hillman’s (1996) 
study, however, effective schools in disadvantaged areas differed in their 
extent of community involvement. 

Open communication is obviously an important aspect of this collab- 
orative, distributive leadership style, and has been demonstrated to 
characterize improving and effective schools in a number of studies (Harris 
and Chapman, 2001; Hughes, 1995). Collaboration and trust have likewise 
been found to be related to effectiveness in schools in difficult circumstances, 
and are crucial to being able to deal with the emotional disruption change 
almost invariably causes (Lein et al., 1996; Stoll, 1999). Leadership in 
improving schools is often described as transformational, seeking to satisfy 
higher needs and engaging the full person of the follower, as opposed to 
transactional leadership, which is characterized by exchange relationships 
(Harris and Chapman, 2001; Reynolds et al., 2001). Transformational 
leadership is seen as better able to cope with complex situations (such as 
schools in economically deprived areas), and was, along with instructional 
leadership (focus on teaching and learning) found to be a characteristic of 
effective leaders in Hallinger and Heck’s (1998) review. 

Leadership in effective and improving schools has also often been 
described as instructional, which means that effective heads focus on 
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teaching and learning issues more than on other (administrative) aspects 
(Connell, 1996; Stoll, 1999; Teddlie and Stringfield, 1993). This also 
means being cognizant of current teaching and learning theories, and/or 
helping and encouraging staff to continually develop their expertise in 


these areas. Leaders must also be seen by staff to be learners themselves 
(Stoll, 2001). 


Creating an information-rich environment 


Data richness has long been found to be an important component of 
effective and improving schools in studies in the UK, the USA and Canada: 
Reynolds and colleagues’ (forthcoming) study of HRS components, for 
example, finding this factor to be strongly related to improvement. Being 
data rich means that data can be turned into information used as a basis 
for school and classroom decision-making (Henchey, 2001; Hopkins, 
2001; Joyce et al., 1999; Reynolds et al., 2001). Data-rich schools collect 
and centralize a wide variety of data, including exam results, stand- 
ardized and teacher-made test results, questionnaires and qualitative 
data, but this is of no use if it is not used to improve schooling. 
Data-rich schools continuously interrogate existing test data to see 
whether initiatives are working, or whether there are problems with 
achievement in particular areas or with particular populations, and 
have been described as ‘inquiry minded’ (Barth et al., 1999; Earl and 
Lee, 1998). Schools can also decide to collect the views of pupils and/or 


teachers in a particular area through the use of questionnaires on student 
and staff satisfaction, 


school conditions and even teaching methods 
(Etheridge et al., 1994). Data have been successfully employed in looking 
at the effectiveness of new Programmes, teaching styles or mentoring 
methods (Connell, 1996). Data on factors such as attendance may 


likewise be useful, as can disaggregating data according to such factors 


as gender and ethnicity. Target setting, which should always be based on 
data in order for it to be realistic and useful, has likewise been found to 
be a spur to school improvement in many schools (Reynolds, 1996). 
Creating a positive school culture 
School culture is one of the most widely cited elements in both improving 
and effective schools, but also one of the most problematic. Some cultural 
elements that are amenable to intervention and that can aid school 
improvement have been identified. Joyce et al. (1999) suggest that a 
blame-free culture is essential if the conflict that renewal efforts can cause 
is to be alleviated. Open communication and Supportive leadership can 
help achieve this. 
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Coherence is a key element to improving schools in economically 
deprived areas. Pupils need to know what to expect, and have the right 
to experience a high quality of teaching in all lessons. Continuity in 
approach is important, especially for pupils from disadvantaged areas, 
and this should be extended to coherent assessment methods across 
subjects and interrelated courses within the school curriculum (Hopkins 
and Reynolds, 2002; Leithwood and Steinbach, 2002). Maden and 
Hillman (1996) found a coherent approach to be common to all the 
effective schools they studied, with the school development plan often 
lying at the heart of this approach. 

High expectations are consistently cited as being important to pupil 
achievement, and this is likely to be the case to an even stronger extent 
in schools serving a low SES population (Lein et al., 1996; Montgomery 
et al., 1993). Producing high expectations is, however, more easily said 
than done, be it among teachers, pupils or members of the community. 
Producing success stories can help teachers divest themselves of negative 
beliefs about pupils, as can the setting (and achieving) of ambitious 
targets for pupil achievement in the school. High expectations need to be 
transmitted to pupils. This can be facilitated through monitoring of pupil 
work, positive feedback, and the setting of demanding but realistic pupil 
targets (Maden and Hillman, 1996). 

A shared vision has often been cited as an important element of the 
culture of effective schools, though in Reynolds and colleagues’ (forth- 
coming) analysis of the relationship between components of the High 
Reliability Schools model and improvement in achievement (5 per cent 
A-Cs) between 94 and 01, no relationship was found between having a 
shared vision and improvement. 

One problem for schools in economically deprived areas is high staff 
turnover, which can disrupt the school. In one study for example, it was 
found that schools with similar demographic characteristics that were 
differentially effective differed in terms of staff turnover, the less effective 
schools experiencing higher turnover rates (Hughes, 1995). The causality 
here is unclear, however, as low turnover could be both a cause and a 
result of higher effectiveness. Obviously, levels of turnover can strongly 
affect school culture, with stable staff having a positive effect in that a 
shared culture and vision can be maintained, but, in some cases, also 
leading to complacency and a resistance to change. s 

School improvement efforts have also been found to be strongly influ- 
enced by teachers’ beliefs in the effectiveness of the intervention, which 
influences their work rate and enthusiasm. In Borman and colleagues’ 
(2000) study, teacher beliefs in these areas were found in part to be 
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subjective, but mostly to be influenced by objective factors, and therefore 
by evidence of prior success of the improvement plans or project and by 
the effect it was seen to have in their school and on their pupils. 


Becoming a learning community 


An increasing body of research has pointed to the need for schools to 
become learning communities, engaged in continuous improvement 
efforts and enquiring into both within school conditions and out-of- 
school developments, rather than being merely reactive to inspection or 
government initiatives. Such schools are open to change and experiment, 
and engaged in continuous improvement through enquiry into existing 
practices and evidence-based adoption of innovation (Joyce et al., 1999). 
In professional learning communities the teachers in a school and its 
administrators continuously seek and share learning and then act on what 
they learn. The goal of their actions is to enhance their effectiveness as 
professionals so that students benefit. Learning schools are characterized 
by the presence of reflective dialogue, in which staff conduct conversa- 
tions about students and teaching and learning, identifying related issues 
and problems (Louis and Kruse, 1995; Louis and Miles, 1990). This 


emphasis on creating learning communities differs from approaches to 
school improvement that have focused on elements suc’ 
targeting pupils at the c/d borderline, 
and mentoring by adults, 


h as target setting, 
support for behaviour management 


| which tend to be focused on specific strategies 
which may well work in the short term but will not create the conditions 


for continuous improvement (Hopkins, 2001). There is some evidence 
that becoming a learning community is linked to student outcomes, 


one review pointing to increased meaning and understanding of taught 
content by pupils as well as teachin: 


g being more adapted to student needs 
(Hord, 1997). 
Stoll (1999) 


sees continuous learning as dependent on the school’s 
capacity, which 


is in turn influenced by the school’s teachers, the school’s 
social and cultural learning context and the school’s exter: 


nal context. 
The ‘teacher as learner’ is central to school Capacity, teachers’ practices 
being the key to school improvement and school effectiveness. Teachers 
are, however, not working in isolation, but are influenced by their inter- 
actions with others, their pupils, the school culture, its management, etc. 
Finally, the external context (community, policy, 


global culture) of the 
school influences the school’s capacity. Louis and Kruse (1995) identified 
supportive leadership from the head, with a strong element of distributed 


leadership, as a crucial factor in creating learning communities, along 
with a shared vision focused on student learning, respect and trust among 
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colleagues and, not least, the existence of physical spaces were staff could 
meet to engage in reflective dialogue. 

One problem with school-based improvement efforts can be that much 
time is expended on inventing solutions that already exist or that are 
inferior to existing solutions. That is why it is important for schools to 
study the existing knowledge base, or connect to external agencies (such 
as local education authorities or higher education institutes) and to pilot 
new ideas on a small scale before stringently analysing them (Joyce et al., 
1999; Piontek et al., 1998). Learning organizations are by definition not 
overly conservative, however. Experimentation is encouraged and different 
approaches are tried out and appraised for effectiveness. An example of 
this was found in a large-scale study of schools in economically deprived 
parts of Texas, where high-performing schools were found to experiment 
with new approaches, but did so in a careful way, attempting always to 
select approaches that were likely to lead to improved student outcomes 
and monitoring success (Lein et al., 1996). 

Joyce and colleagues (1999) suggest the building of small teams that 
engage in school improvement activities, which will increase teachers’ 
sense of belonging and minimize alienation. Teamwork is crucial to 
creating a learning community. Hughes (1995) found teamwork, along 
with strong teacher accountability, to be a factor that differentiated 
more from less effective schools in West Virginia, while in their study of 
improving high poverty schools in Massachusetts, Piontek and colleagues 
(1998) likewise found that teamwork and positive communication were 
Present in all these schools. These teams will need to be fluid, imper- 
manent and oriented to achieving a particular goal (Lein et al., 1996). 
To be effective, collaboration needs to be purposeful and action-focused. 
Working together on a shared plan of action, for example, is likely to 
lead to positive outcomes and avoids the pitfalls of ‘contrived collegiality’ 
(Connell, 1996) 

Schools need to ensure that time for common lesson planning and 
collective enquiry is available — for example by rescheduling the school 
timetable — and that teachers can observe one another’s lessons, as many 
instances of good practice will be found in any given school (Connell, 
1996; Guthrie et al., 1989; Seeley et al., 1990). In a learning community, 
staff will talk with each other about teaching and learning, cresting an 
inquisitive and change-oriented environment, in which one innovation 
leads to another, as found in Piontek and colleagues’ (1998) study of 
improving high poverty elementary schools. Another way to help create 
learning communities in schools is to focus on the departmental as well: 
as the school level, which because of its greater proximity to the pupil, 
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as well as to the fact that in the large secondary school it is usually.the 
forum within which teacher practice and discussion are actually framed, 
can have a greater effect on improvement and can be a practical way to 
start to create learning communities within the school (Harris, 2001). 


Continuous professional development 


Research shows that improving schools spend more time and effort on 
professional development that stable schools (Freeman, 1997). Many 
effective and: improving schools therefore have policies in place that 
support staff professional development (Henchey, 2001; Reynolds et 
al., 2001), and a strong continuing professional development element 
is common to the most effective school reform programmes in the USA 
(Barth et al., 1999; Herman, 1999). Staff development was found to be 
one of the most important factors in Reynolds and colleagues’ (forth- 
coming) analysis of the relationship between components of the High 
Reliability Schools improvement programme and improvement in partici- 
pating schools over a five-year period. 

Professional development does not just need to be present, however. 


To be effective, professional development needs to be linked to school 


and not just individual goals, and needs to be embedded in the workplace 
(Joyce et al., 1999). 


As well as these factors, Joyce and Showers (1995) suggest that the 
following elements should be present in effective staff development: 


1 Practical, classroom-relevant information. Teachers prefer training 
to be grounded in practical classroom concerns. 

2 An element of theory aimed at fostering deep understanding. 

3 The incorporation of some element of demonstration, which likewise 

increases the effectiveness of training substantively, 

A combination of these three makes an even bigger difference: their 

combination makes more difference than one would expect from 

just adding the individual effect of thes 


| e components. 
5 Coaching and feedback, through the use of mentor programmes 
for example, makes even more difference, 


P leading to further large 
positive effects on student outcomes. 


4 


In most cases, professional development in schools at present does not inciude 
all these elements and, where it does, there is not a sufficient amount of time 
allocated for teachers to attain mastery. in the area studied (Joyce et al., 
1999). Time needs to be made for pr 


ofessional development; for example, by 
reserving all staff meetings for professional development, as done in at least 


one of the improving schools studied by Piontek and colleagues (1998). 
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Involving Parents 

Joyce and colleagues (1999) have stated that for true school improvement 
to occur, schools must become communities, involving parents and local 
businesses as well as teachers and heads, while in their interviews with 
principals of effective inner-city schools Seeley and colleagues (1990) 
found that heads frequently mentioned parental involvement as crucial 
to school improvement. In another US study of improving schools in 
economically deprived areas, the most successful school was found to have 
a very strong community outreach programme, including links with local 
businesses and parents (Borman et al., 2000). In Barth and colleagues’ 
(1999) survey study, effective schools were found to specifically involve 
parents in raising standards through improving their knowledge of the 
curriculum and capacity to help their offspring, rather than use them 
largely as fundraisers. In their UK study Maden and Hillman (1996) 
found that effective and improving schools attempted to involve parents, 
but often found this very hard to achieve, while Connell (1996) in his 
study of improving schools in inner-city New York found that parents 
were involved in some schools but by no means all, with Henchey (2001) 
reporting similar findings in Quebec. While this study suggests mixed 
results, a large-scale study in Louisiaria actually found that effective 
low SES schools discouraged parental involvement in order to keep at 
bay negative home influences, while effective high SES schools did have 
strong parental involvement programmes (Teddlie and Stringfield, 1993). 
In another US study, it was found that in order to optimize effectiveness, 
school leadership teams needed to hear and take account of parent (and 
student) voices, but paradoxically that having parents on the team was 
detrimental to professional relations (Chrispeels et al., 2000). Coleman 
(1998) widens the discussion by seeing parental involvement as part of 
a triangular relationship between teachers, parents and students, each 
able to reinforce positive attitudes in the other. Parents and students 
both need to participate fully in the school. Teachers who were able to 
improve student commitment and attitudes were characterized by positive 
attitudes towards parents. However, achieving parental involeement a 
one of the most difficult areas of school improvement in economically 
deprived areas. 

One large-scale study found that children in low SES homes were 
subject to only half as much parental talk as children in high SES 
families; with talk aimed at them more likely to be negative than in high 
SES families, all of which led to a widening vocabulary gap that meant 
that by age 3 high SES children had a vocabulary three times as great as 
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those in low SES households (Hart and Risley, 1995). Family education 
programmes and integrated school and social services have therefore been 
suggested as necessary in this type of environment, and have been found 
to have positive effects (Leithwood and Steinbach, 2002; Montgomery et 
al., 1993; Mortimore, 1991). School community workers — members of 
the community who liaise between school and home, monitor families’ 
health and welfare needs and give parents information on school 
programmes and helping their child learn — have been employed success- 
fully in some effective school districts, as has helping parents with limited 
English proficiency by providing English language classes (Borman et al., 
2000). Some schools have successfully improved parental involvement by 
supplying them with incentives to come to school, such as providing them 
with transport, childcare or, in one highly impoverished district, laundry 
facilities (Guthrie et al., 1989; Leithwood and Steinbach, 2002). It is also 
important to note in this respect that Maden and Hillman (1996) found 
that it was easier to get parents involved at the nursery stage of their 


children’s education than later on in their schooling. 
1 


External support 


External support is another factor that has been found to be important to 
school improvement in disadvantaged areas (Reynolds, et al., 2001). One 
way of generating external support is through the creation of networks 
of schools that can support one another, by providing leadership at many 
levels, supplying social and technical support, sharing and generating 
of ideas, disseminating good practice, 


and creating larger professional learning communities (Hopkins and 
Reynolds, 2002) — a strategy taken on in the UK for example through the 
learning schools network. 


providing a different perspective 


Another form of external intervention can be external monitoring. In 
Freeman’s (1997) study in Louisiana, impr 


oving schools were found to 
be subject to more district monitoring of school improvement that stable 
schools. One form of external monitoring are school inspections, such 
as those done by Ofsted, which have a clear school improvement remit. 
However, recent research has shown claims that inspections lead to school 
improvement to be somewhat dubious. Chapman (2002) conducted ten 
case studies of schools facing challenging circumstances, finding that the 
closer staff were to the classroom the more negative they were about the 
inspection process. He also found that Ofsted inspections led to a more 
autocratic leadership style and more ‘short-termist’ leadership. Where 
respondents reported improvement following inspection most claimed 
these changes could have been made without Ofsted. Respondents were 
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more positive about HMI inspections. On the other hand, external 
pressure can clearly set school improvement processes in motion in 
some cases, and a mix of external pressure and support has been found 
to be a catalyst for change (Fullan, 1991). However, accountability and 
improvement are not the same thing, and attempting to combine the two 
in one process will inevitably cause tensions and contradictions (Earley, 
1998). 

Local Education Agencies have also often been seen as providing 
support for school improvement by acting as a resource for professional 
development, helping schools with data analysis and giving intensive 
early support to schools (Watling et al., 1998), a role that would corre- 
spond with the facilitative rather than commanding role seen as useful for 
LEAs in Seeley’s (1990) principal interviews. 


Resources 


If school improvement is to succeed, proper resourcing has been shown to 
be essential (Reynolds et al., 2001). A direct link between the success of 
school reform initiatives and the amount of funding school received was 
shown in at least one study (Borman et al., 2000), while strong financial 
support (from the Annenberg Foundation) is undoubtedly one reason for 
the success of school improvement initiatives in New York and Chicago 
(IESP, 2001). Lack of resources following cuts was found to be the most 
common reason for school reform programmes to fail in Nesselrodt and 
colleagues’ (1997) study of the implementation of school improvement 
Strategies in the USA. 

Just providing resources is unlikely to automatically lead to 
improvement, however. In some studies, effective schools have been 
found to be more effective at deploying resources, acting as ‘wise 
consumers’ (Piontek et al., 1998) and to be more proactive at finding 
resources (Connell, 1996). / 

A further problem can be that providing resources to ineffective 
schools may itself be an ineffective strategy as these schools do not have 
the management and leadership capacities to use these extra resources in 
a way that is likely to lead to improvement. This means that management 
capacity may have to improve before resources are put into failing 
schools, 4 

Finally, it is important to note that changes in a school’s composition 
can influence rates of school improvement (Thrupp; 1999). This is not 
only a result of the long-established link between school achievement 
and social background, but also because context effects whereby an 
increasing number of pupils from higher SES backgrounds in school 
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in ‘critical 
intakes can ‘create a change in a school culture once a certain ‘critic 
i 
mass’ has been reached (Van der Velden and Bosker, 1991). 


Sustaining improvement 


While many schools can make short-term improvements, — 
improvement is a big challenge, particularly for schools in economica “i 
deprived areas. However, the amount of research on this issue is very 
limited. One study that has looked at sustaining school improvement 
has been undertaken by Maden (2001). This study visited schools that 
had managed to sustain improvement over time even though they were 
in difficult or challenging circumstances. Their findings pointed towards 
the importance of changes in the wider context. Changes in the local 
economy and school intake were important. Some schools had experi- 
enced ‘gentrification’, leading to a more middle-class intake, while in 
other areas the situation had declined. In all cases, this influenced sustain- 
ability of improvement. 

Staff changes were also found to be a key element in altering the 
effectiveness of the school. Recruiting high-quality teachers was therefore 
an important strategy in schools where staff changed substantially. Staff 
stability was also a factor as many of the schools had not changed staff 


over a five-year period (ibid.). Other important factors included shared 
values that were clearly articulated 


» involving other adults, targeting, 
coaching and mentoring, 


and an academic focus. Sustained improvement 
was related to schools with ‘value-added curricula’, with after-school 
programmes, study skills centres and a strong ICT component. Again, no 
one leadership style was found to be present. It was notable that schools 


ovement was sustained had Strong external networks and 
connections and tended to inter 


Pret national initiatives rather than be run 
by them (ibid.). 


American studies have come to similar conclusions. Datnow and 
Stringfield (2000) report the following factors to be instrumental in 
sustaining school improvement: 


where impr 


1 Teachers see methods as effective, 
2 Heads manage and support change. 
3 There is a culture of continuous 


professional development. 
4 Active recruitment of high-quali 


ty staff. 
Looking at long-term effective schools 
Herman (1998) identified factors very si 
of school improvement in Poor areas, 


in poor areas, Stringfield and 
milar to those mentioned as part 
such clear goals and data richness, 
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but also a valuing of reliability over efficiency or low costs. This study 
also pointed to the importance of ongoing monitoring of success. 

Florian (2000) studied state reform efforts in four state districts 
implemented ten years earlier to see whether reform had been sustained. 
The following factors were found to influence whether this had been the 
case: 


1 Schools becoming learning organizations, with an ongoing dispo- 
sition to learning. 

2 New practices integrated into school routine. 

3 District policies that support reform. : 

4 Creating a structure in which professional development and coliab- 
oration are to the fore. 

5 Leadership that maintains a consistent vision. 

6 Consistency between school and district level policies and good 
relations between the two. 

7 A supportive political context. 


Commentary 


It remains the case that schools located in contexts of multiple disad- 
vantage have levels of performance that, in most cases, fall short of 
national averages. This not only presents them with a range of practical 
difficulties but also asks a great deal of those who lead the school to 
‘buck’ this particular trend. There is little doubt that it would be simpler 
to pass off responsibility to other sectors or to governments and claim 
there is little schools can do. As Stoll and Myers (1998) note there are 
no ‘quick fixes’ for schools facing challenging circumstances but there 
is an emerging evidence base to suggest that there are certain strategies 
schools can adopt that are successful. In summary, these include a focus 
On teaching and learning, effective distributed leadership, creating an 
information-rich environment, creating a positive school culture, creating 
a learning environment and a strong emphasis on continuous profes- 
sional development. These have all consistently been demonstrated to 
be important in improving schools in difficult or challenging circum- 
stances, We undoubtedly need to know much more about improving 
schools in difficult circumstances and particularly how such schools 
Sustain improvement over time. Increasingly, the evidence base ne Pais 
towards the possibilities and potential of learning communities in = ing 
the capacity for school improvement. This offers a powerful way of gener- 
ating opportunities for teachers to work together. 
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As the long-term patterning of educational inequality — zi > 
remain, leaders in schools facing challenging circumstances oe 7 cn 
strategies and approaches that might assist their school, int rs c ra 
with their students. The strategies outlined in this chapter offer sc w 
in disadvantaged or difficult circumstances and those who n 
this area some guidance about enhancing improvement potential. i ‘ 
the limitations of the research base are acknowledged, the degree o 
consensus concerning the key elements of improving schools in disadvan- 
taged areas are worth serious consideration. 


Note 


1 This chapter is based on an article published in the journal School 
Effectiveness and School Improvement. 
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Part Two 
Improving the Process of Schools in Difficulty 


7 Putting Our Heads Together: A Study of 
Headteacher Collaboration as a Strategy for 
School Improvement! 


Mel Ainscow, Mel West and Maria Nicolaidou 


CHAPTER OVERVIEW. 

Strategically, our focus of attention with schools in difficulty is on the single 
organization. It is a procedural fact that for the most part, a team of people 
will worry around a school that is defined as being in special measures. In 
this chapter, Mel Ainscow, Mel West and Maria Nicolaidou report on an 
intervention in one school where just such an approach was adopted, but 
whatgwas characteristically different in this case was the way that the team 
was drawn from the LEA and three headteachers from relatively successful 
local schools. The authors argue that in some situations school-to-school 
cooperation offers the possibility of educational improvement for schools 
facing difficulties. It also highlights the observation that the learning is 
mutual within a relationship where people external to school come to the 
support of those inside. It is an important message, suggesting that schools 
in difficulty are not going to have the internal capacity to solve their prob- 
lems alone, even when new headteachers and senior leaders are appointed, 
so systems of support which enable experienced colleagues from elsewhere 
within the locality to engage with colleagues in schools in difficulty are a 
vital feature of the systemic development of intervention but not without 
their own associated difficulties. 


The fact of the matter is that organisations such as schools ... will, like 
dragons, eat hero-innovators for breakfast. 
(Georgiades and Phillimore, 1975) 


This chapter provides an account of the events in an urban secondary 
school that serves one of the country’s most economically deprived areas. 
The school was fifteenth from the bottom of the national GCSE league 
table when former Education Secretary David Blunkétt announced a crack- 
down on poor examination results in March 2000.’ All schools where less 
than 15 per cent of pupils achieved five-A*-C grades in GCSEs for three 
. consecutive years would be given a ‘Fresh Start’; that is, they would be 
closed and reopened with a new name, new management and new staff. 
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At this particular school, the relevant figure that year was just seven per 
cent. 

In fact, the school did not close. Instead, three relatively successful 
schools in the same LEA partnered it’ in order to foster improvements 
in the school’s work. Cooperation between the headteachers of the four 
schools was the central strategy used. The LEA provided support for the 
initiative and some additional funding was provided by the Standards 
and Effectiveness Unit at the DfES. 

Subsequently, an HMI inspection report said that there had been a 
significant change in the school’s ethos, with both teaching and behaviour 
improving significantly. Then in the summer of 2002, when the annual 
GCSE results were published, BBC television reported that the school had 
recorded a 400 per cent rise in. its ‘top grades’ and that truancy rates had 
been halved, making it ‘among the most improved schools in Britain’. 

The story raises some interesting possibilities with respect to ways 
of supporting schools in difficult circumstance, although the approach 
adopted is not without its own difficulties. In this chapter we provide an 
evaluative account of what happened in order to draw out the strategic 
implications of the experience. Our analysis concludes that school-to- 
school cooperation offers greater possibilities for school improvement 
than existing strategies that rely solely on the efforts of individual 
headteachers who are expected to act as ‘hero-innovators’. At the same 
time, we argue that considerable care needs to be taken in introducing 
such approaches more widely. 


Schools causing concern 


The government has made various attempts to improve schools that are 
seen to be a cause for concern. One such approach was ‘Fresh Start’. 
Modelled on ideas imported from the USA, this approach placed par- 
ticular emphasis on the role of the headteacher as the key, leading to the 
use in the media of the term ‘superhead’. 

The particular US scheme on which Fresh Start is based is known as 
‘school reconstitution’, and had already fallen into some disrepute in the 
USA at the same time as it was being introduced into England (Hardy, 
1999). The underlying idea was to jump-start dysfunctional schools, 
many of them in poor urban areas, by bringing in a fresh, new committed 
staff. 

There is little definitive research on whether reconstitution actually 
improves student achievement, though early reports on San Francisco’s 
first four reconstituted schools were positive. Yet even proponents of 
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reconstitution concede that it can be a wrenching process and can take 
years to yield positive results. Rozmus (1998) states that if it is done 
superficially, or with little thought to the kinds of programmes that will 
be implemented, reconstitution can lead to even further problems in the 
future. Orfield (1996) writes: ‘Reconstitution is major surgery, drastic 
intervention, it’s like trying to rebuild a rapidly deteriorating train as 
you’re running down the tracks.’ 

The same author points to three attributes observed in those schools 
that appear to have benefited from this approach in the USA: each fea- 
tured dynamic leadership from the principal (i.e., headteacher); in each 
case the principal had deliberately nurtured a collaborative relationship 
with the school’s teachers; it was also noted that the schools had been 
given additional resources in the form of funding, new programmes and 
professional development. Results in the reconstituted schools, however, 
have been especially disappointing in recent years (Miner, 1998). It 
seems that whilst some reconstituted schools show marked improvement, 
others appear to be mired in the same, or worse, difficulties as before 
reconstitution (Hardy, 1999). Even Orfield, who was prominent in the 
San Francisco experiment, now recognizes the limits of reconstitution. 
He suggests that it is like open-heart surgery, necessary in some cases but 
very costly and needs a very strong supporting team to give it a reason- 
able chance of success. It is not a strategy that could be used on any scale, 
he argues, since it requires considerable investment in order to create a 
new school in situations that are, by their nature, inherently difficult 
(Orfield, 2000). 

Nevertheless, in England Fresh Start was presented as ‘an option’ for 
local education authorities to use in tackling school failure. Blackstone 
(2000) argued that it offered a ‘radical approach to securing school 
improvement for failing schools showing insufficient evidence of recovery’. 
The scheme, under which the worst performing schools, as identified by 
Ofsted, were re-launched under a new name, a new headteacher, without 
the staff who were unsuccessful in reapplying for their old jobs, and with 
extra cash, has, however, been dogged by controversy, including the res- 
ignation of the first four ‘superheads’ to be appointed. 

These headteachers, handpicked on the basis of previous success, were 
appointed to provide the charismatic and dynamic leadership deemed 
necessary. It became one of the most visible examples of how the govern- 
ment hoped that struggling schools could be turned around. The act of 
closure was not only symbolic but also allowed a ‘clear-out’ of pupils 
and teachers, and corresponding changes in parental perceptions, as well 
as the injection of significant new resources. However, the costs of such 
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interventions were high, up to £1 million in capital works and half that 
again for restructuring on top of the regular budget. Furthermore, it was 
unlikely to achieve immediate results, since starting points were low and 
the culture of deprivation and underachievement was so deeply embedded 
in the communities served by the schools. Thus, even if the initiative was 
to make a difference, it would inevitably take time to show. 

With the benefit of hindsight, what went wrong can be traced to a 
mix of immediate and underlying problems. Once ‘superheads’ were 
appointed, they were confronted by three sets of problems: the pupils, the 
staff and the fabric of the school. These headteachers came into post at 
a time when the government was attempting to force down the exclusion 
rate nationally and make it into an unacceptable option. Under intense 
media focus, it became difficult, therefore, to remove ‘trouble-makers’ 
quickly and effectively as they dealt with inherited discipline problems. 

Staffing was another common problem. New, inspirational teachers 
were seen as being essential in a Fresh Start school, but local bureauc- 
racy, arguments with teacher unions, employment tribunals, problems 
with differential pay and contracts made staff hard to recruit and retain, 
particularly at senior management levels. In practice, none of the Fresh 
Start schools opened with a complete senior management team in place. 

Despite these many obstacles, some of the schools did make progress. 
What the successful ones have found, however, is that high profile strate- 
gies have limited leverage for moving practice forward. Rather, what seems 
to be needed are strategies based on firm principles, a united staff and gov- 
erning body, sound policies and strong support for classroom learning. 


Collecting evidence 


Our evaluation of this particular school-to-school initiative was, there- 
fore, set in the context of the apparent disappointment of these attempts 
to give schools a ‘fresh start’. It was carried out over a period of a year, 
during which our aim was to capture the story of what was happening, 
drawing on the different views and experiences of many of those involyed, 
and to analyse this body of evidence in order to draw out possible lessons 
that could be of value to policy-makers and practitioners. 
The following methods were used to collect evidence: 


e Document analysis A range of documents provided by the partici- 
pating headteachers was analysed. This analysis provided the basis 
for writing an overall history of the initiative. From this it was pos- 
sible to create a short ‘timeline’ of key events that could be used by 
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members of the evaluation team to carry out focused interviews, as 
recommended by Ainscow et al. (1995) 

e Meetings A number of meetings were held with the four head- 
teachers involved. Typically these were about two hours long and 
were used to establish contexts for what had been done within the 
partnership and to discuss about what had been learnt as a result of 
the activities that occurred over the period. 

° Shadowing Through a series of shadow observation visits we 
were able to get close to key informants and, indeed, to record 
detailed accounts of their practice. Visits were usually followed by 
immediate de-briefing sessions during which they could offer their 
reflections and the researcher would also share impressions. 

e Interviews Impressions gained through observation and shadow 
visits were compared with other data gained through more sys- 
tematic forms of interview. In order to introduce an element of 
triangulation, interviews were carried out separately from shadow 
visits and by different members of the research team. 


All the available evidence was carefully analysed as the basis of an account 
that is summarized in this chapter. In constructing this account, we tried 
as much as possible to respect the different views we heard. In the main 
these differences focus on matters of detail, as people with varied perspec- 
tives tell of their experiences. At the same time, they remind us of the 
social complexity involved. 


Getting started 


There were approximately 450 students on roll, although the school 
was originally intended for 1,000. As we have explained, it serves one 
of the most deprived areas in the country and had examination results 
that might have warranted a Fresh Start. However, an alternative solu- 
tion was suggested by the headteacher of another local high school. His 
initial proposal was that he should be placed in charge of both schools. 
However, since the existing head of the school in difficulty was due to 
retire, the LEA had already advertised for a successor. In the event, the 
idea of having a team of headteachers was agreed. This suggéstion was 
much more acceptable to the governing body, the members of which were 
committed to the employment of a headteacher for their school. 

The actual mix of expertise provided by the consultant heads proved 
to be very important. In particular, one had a strong track record in 
relation to finances-and resources; another had a reputation for target 
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setting and putting in place strategies enabling students to work towards 
individual learning targets; and the third had expertise in marketing 
and working with unions, As we will explain, when the story unfolded 
it became clear that these were exactly the sorts of issues that outsiders 
could address, leaving those within the school to concentrate on leader- 
ship and capacity-building. 

By the time of the interviews for a new headteacher in April 2000, the 
basis for the partnership arrangement was largely in place. Nevertheless, 
the successful candidate was given the choice as to whether or not she 
actually wanted to work with the proposed consultancy team. In that 
sense, therefore, the decision to go ahead was ultimately hers. 

This trio worked largely ‘in the background’ between April and 
September 2000, at which point the new headteacher took up her duties. 
During this period, schemes and systems were devised, division of respon- 
sibilities between the team members were discussed, and decisions were 
made about procedures and protocols. The headteachers all maintain 
that in these ways they set in place an infrastructure that would allow 
them to operate in the knowledge that they had the security to deal with 
unanticipated difficulties. For example, they set in place a protocol about 
working with the media, and conduit arrangements through which all 
inedia inquiries were to be fed. 

From Easter to the end of the summer term 2000, the three heads 
worked with the headteacher-elect to produce a ‘comprehensive plan 
for raising achievement’. They also agreed that their roles would mainly 
be as consultants, each contributing the equivalent of one day a week 
of support and advice. From the outset it was noted that the new head 
and the school’s governing body would always ‘have the last word’. This 
meant that as she talked with her new colleagues, it was absolutely clear 
to them that she was ‘in charge’ of the school. One of the consultant heads 
explained that sometimes they encouraged her to ‘undermine them’ in a 
mild sort of way and to always make her own decisions. He commented, 
‘Hers had to be the heroic kind of model; she had to be everywhere, and 
we did some of the things that time didn’t allow her to do, I suppose.’ 

In practice, one of the consultants dealt with financial issues; another 
took on the task of analysing the pupils’ results and developing appro- 
priate forms of target setting in order to improve achievement; and the 
third dealt with the overall arrangements for the initiative, including 
issues to do with the “marketing of the school’ in the local district. One 
oe eae Apa om in taking on these tasks the three heads 

: a lot of the’ background nitty-gritty stuff that 
would distract her from being upfront’. Consequently she was able to 
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concentrate on day-to-day management issues, not least the urgent matter 
of creating a more supportive climate for learning in the school. 


The work of the consultant heads 


Once the project was announced to the staff there were some signs of mis- 
trust and resentment towards what was proposed and how it was going to 
be put in place. The fact that some of the staff had to take early retirement 
or re-apply for their own jobs caused particular turbulence, and some of the 
teachers remember the period as being a ‘confusing and stressing time’. 

Apparently, the proposed redundancies overshadowed the events sur- 
rounding the retirement of the existing headteacher. One member of staff 
explained: 


Everyone realized that his days were gone and that there was a new game in 
town, the only game in town, and everyone had to stand full square behind 
that. And people’s minds were made up then. And some staff, made the 
decision that yes, this was what we were going to do. 


Some staff stated that they could be supportive of the in-coming head because 
they felt that the changes that she and the consulting heads were proposing 
made sense, especially those related to the curriculum. At the same time, others 
recall having doubts and uncertainties about what was being proposed. 

This period of mixed reactions presented the three consultant heads 
with a series of dilemmas and sensitive situations, as they explored ways 
of developing their new roles. Initially the retiring head was still in posi- 
tion and this made it difficult for them to collect further information and 
intervene directly. They were also conscious that some of the staff might 
react negatively to their presence in the school, since there were under- 
standable loyalties to the retiring headteacher. 

Once the heads did begin visiting the school, however, they became 
increasingly concerned about what they found. For example one of them 
explained: 


The shock was that the finances were in a very poor state and the school 
was vastly overstaffed. In fact, it was uneconomic. The staff had a percep- 
tion that it was all OK ... They had dug themselves little holes and jumped 
in with tin hats on. They had low expectations not only of themselves but 
also of the students and it didn’t take us long to find that out. We didn’t 
find anything that was unexpected other than some comments like, ‘what 
do you expect from children like these’. 
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The team asked staff to tell them what was wrong. Recalling some of the 
responses, one of the visiting heads commented: 


We felt that the more we talked to them, the more we actually got the truth. 
There were lots of things: staff living in the past; others saying, plod on 
with your head down and get paid; some saying, staff do very little; others 
feeling neglected, saying they had received no training. They had a middle 
school mentality: lack of leadership; staff too friendly and relaxed; no mon- 
itoring; frustration and a feeling that it was not going anywhere, therefore 
they felt it wasn’t worthwhile. There was a culture of underachievement. 
There was no culture of children working after school; a lack of determi- 
nation; no vision; lack of challenge; no rigour, no will, no cooperation, no 
consistency and no back-up from senior staff. 


One head remembered how, during a staff meeting, the three consult- 
ants presented their views on a series of overhead projector slides. This 
including an analysis of the school’s targets for improvement: what had 
been achieved and what might have been achieved. He recalled that 
some members of staff were clearly shocked. He also said that he ‘went 
through their perceptions of the place, which also shocked and somehow 
angered them. The point was that it was in fact their perception of what 
went on.’ 

Referring to the same staff meeting, one of the other consultant Heads 
said that this was probably the most significant moment in the whole 
initiative. The consultant head who made the presentation explained: 


I took all the value added data for the LEA and I put a table up which 
showed the 21 high schools (it hadn’t any names on it) and it went from 
best to worse and I asked where they thought they were as a school. And 
they all thought they were in the middle or, possibly, even to the left of the 
middle. And, when I told them they were significantly twenty-first out of 
21, they were absolutely shocked. They wouldn’t believe it. But the pre- 
vious Ofsted report hadn’t done them any favours because it seemed to be 
saying that they were doing the best but kids didn’t want to go to school. It 


[the Ofsted report] concentrated on the challenging circumstances without 
actually looking at the challen: 
Once I had done that .. 
on. 


ges. That was a very interesting moment. 
- at that point I think they were prepared to move 


Remembering this same 


period one of the teachers at the school com- 
mented: 


It was strange. It was like livin 
re-wrote history. Sometimes, 
pened in the past, it was like 
reality of the situation. But th 


g after Vietnam, when the Americans 
listening to what people say about what hap- 
it was all bad and now all good. It’s not the 
e message they had to give that things had to 
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change was in contrast to what was going on. The past wasn’t good, and 
what is happening now is. And sometimes it’s like 1984, trying to get your 
mind sorted as to what is the actual real past and what is now the official 
version of the past. 


A new headteacher 


Once the new headteacher was appointed she took every available 
opportunity to let the staff know that she was, to use her own words, 
‘the person in charge ... It was my school and not the other three heads.’ 
Recalling that period, one senior member of staff commented: 


She showed a lot of drive and determination to make things happen. She 
wanted the kids bringing in equipment in school. Basically, running the 
school like her place, like a normal school. No one was arguing about 
that. 


Another teacher remembered that she was: 


very impressed with her [the new head’s] vision ... And so were most 
people at the time, we were desperate for that kind of change, and it was 
very good that she was appointed because we saw her as someone who 
might take the school forward. 


Other staff reported that they had been eager for change because of the 
difficulties the school had been facing over recent years. The previous 
headteacher had been popular, ‘a safe pair of hands’, who had previ- 
ously been deputy head there for some time, but now some staff wanted 
‘someone else to come in and show them a new direction’. One long- 
serving teacher commented: 


The school needed someone to come in and do different things and 
approach things from a different way. 


On the other hand, the announcement in autumn 2000 that there was 
to be a programme of staff redundancies had a marked impact on staff 
morale. Many staff remembered this as a very difficult time, particularly 
for those colleagues who had been at the school for many years. Some 
staff had to re-apply for and be interviewed for their own jobs. 

During the early part of the 2000-01 school year the consultant heads 
carried out observations around the school and interviewed members of 
the staff, asking their perceptions of their school. However, some staff 
recalled that they did not have a personal interview with the new head, 
as they had been promised. Some felt that this was something that was 
overlooked. Others were unconvinced by the way in which they were 
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interviewed, arguing, as one person put it, that they felt that they were 
all ‘tarred with the same brush’. Another teacher commented: 


Things were happening so fast that snap decisions were made, about 
people and faculties, which were not quite accurate. There wasn’t much 
investigation going on. In the interviews questions were asked and people 
naively said things which perhaps led to their downfall in the end, because 
a lot of staff left. People opened up and said things that in the end perhaps 
were used against them in some ways. People though it was a.time to get 
everything off your chest and people did, and I think in the end it was 
thrown back at people. ... We never knew where we stood with value- 
added and how far behind other schools we were at the time. And it came 
as a shock to us. And I don’t think the three heads had realized until then 
that we'd never been party to a lot of the information that senior manage- 
ment had about the position we were actually in with regards to where we 
actually stood comparable with other schools in similar situations. 


In telling the story, the headteacher of the school focused mainly on her 
own activities, with only occasional mention of the work of the three 
consultants. Specifically, she felt that they made a major contribution in 
helping her to restructure the staffing. She also referred to the fact that 
there was a phase when things were really difficult and when one of the 
heads would ring her at the end of school each evening. She recalled that 
this form of personal support was, for her, particularly significant. At the 
same time, she was firm in her view that ‘turning the school round’ could 
not have been done without her presence and leadership from within. 

Her account says much about her personal management strategy. In 
particular, she remembers being struck initially by the low expectations 
that were there in the school. For example, she noticed that very few of 
the children brought bags to school in which they could carry books and 
equipment. She decided that she must insist that every student had a bag. 
She recalled what happened: 


So, I did this sort of big speech of how it all starts from here. You know, 
head up, shoulders back, in we go. And I just said, you’ve all got to bring 
bags and if you haven’t got a bag tomorrow you will be sent to my office. 
If they hadn’t got a bag, I gave them an Aldi carrier bag. I said, I want you 
to give that back tomorrow. And bingo, by the end of the first week every 
child had a bag. 


She recalls that many of the teachers said it would not be possible to 
implement such a requirement, but she persisted and the strategy was suc- 
cessful. She saw this as being a key factor in getting students to do their 
homework, since without bags there was little transfer of books between 
home and school. 
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Similarly, she persisted in implementing policies about the completion 
of homework, the wearing of school uniform, lunchtime arrangements 
and the raising of school attendance rates. In the case of this latter policy, 
she established a team of people who would chase up students who were 
not attending. 

She also recalls having to address some equally difficult issues 
regarding the work of some of the staff. For her, the budget crisis that the 
school faced on her appointment provided opportunities for encouraging 
some staff to take early retirements and for others to move on to posts 
elsewhere. She-also believes that one or two senior members of staff left 
because they could see the pressure they were going to experience as pro- 
cedures were tightened and efforts focused. 


Patrolling the school 


One example of the new head’s leadership style could be seen in the 
introduction of ‘school patrols’. The senior management team of four 
developed a model of working whereby each of them patrolled the 
school, going in and out of every classroom a number of times during 
each day. The head also encouraged all of them to follow a similar style 
of intervention that she modelled, a style that is insistent on certain kinds 
of behaviour and attitude. 

Shadowing the head on these patrols is an interesting experience. She 
walks directly into every classroom and, without being invited to do so, 
speaks across the teacher, addressing students and, at the same time, 
addressing the member of staff as well. She explains that she is conscious 
of the danger of appearing to undermine her colleagues and this is clearly 
a potential danger. On the other hand she believes that the way she does 
this appears to avoid this trap. 

Often, during a classroom visit, she will speak to an individual student 
who she is ‘checking on’. Where students are reported to her by a teacher 
as misbehaving, or not doing their work appropriately, she then talks 
directly to them. For example, in one classroom, in a rather exagger- 
ated tone of voice, she addressed one of the students, saying: ‘I’m very 
disappointed with you, Darren, and I want you to apologize to Miss. 
She comes here to teach and she certainly does not have to tolerate such 
behaviour.’ In these situations her manner is both supportive of her col- 
leagues and, at the same time, critical of certain student’s actions, many 
of whom are clearly intimidated by the experience. 

At times she can appear to be quite aggressive with individual stu- 
dents, particularly those who are found to be standing outside the room, 
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having been sent out of class by a teacher. Similarly, students seen to be 
misbehaving between lessons or not getting to their next class quickly, 
may be withdrawn and given the task of collecting litter around the 
school. In ways such as these, it seemed that the head and her senior team 
appear to take personal responsibility for inappropriate behaviour. They 
also use similar strategies for celebrating the efforts and achievements of 
students 

In discussing this style- of ‘management by walking about’, the head 
explained that it is extremely demanding of her time and, indeed, the 
time of her senior colleagues. It also means that she takes on a lot of the 
discipline issues that arise within the school. Nevertheless, it appeared to 
have been a highly successful strategy for supporting staff and, indeed, 
transforming the overall climate within the school. The head summed this 
up: 

The kids expect me to be in evidence. And my leadership team do the same. 

And that’s why it’s a very well disciplined school now. You walk around 


now and what you will see is an extraordinary level of kids on time for 
lessons. 


Subsequently, the head took the decision to reduce the use of this strategy 
in order that she could have what she describes as ‘a more balanced set 
of relationships’ with the students in the school. 


Determining the impact 


During this time, considerable changes were made in the curriculum, 
particularly at Year 10 where new GNVQ programmes were introduced. 
Cooperation between the partner schools gradually involved other 
groups of staff, not least in order to address difficulties in certain subject 
areas. Attention was also given to the improvement of the physical envi- 
ronment, through decoration and displays, and there were further plans 
for improving those parts of the school that were rather unpleasant. 
Two years into the work of the partnership. HMI argued that there 
was evidence of a ‘massive change’ in the school’s ethos, with teaching 
and behaviour, in particular, improving significantly. The proportion of 
pupils gaining five higher GCSEs rose to 10 per cent in 2001, truancy 
levels had been halved and the proportion of pupils gaining five or more 
-G grades improved by 20 percentage points to 94 per cent. Then. in 
the summer of 2003, more striking improvements were announced, with 
33 per cent of students achieving at least jive grade A*-C at GCSE, 
The head herself feels that the partnership arrangement has been 
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beneficial when advertising for new members of staff, particularly in a 
context where people tend to be reluctant to take the risk of moving to 
schools that are in difficulty. For example: 


We actually interviewed somebody who was a front-runner for the sec- 
ondary science post in the summer and he said at the end of the interview, 
If this project all falls apart this school could close, couldn’t it?” We said 
“Yes, but it won’t!’ 


The three consultant heads argue that the whole experience has been a 
steep learning curve for them too and, indeed, for all the staff that have 
been involved. They also point out that the project involved an element 
of risk taking, since if it had failed ‘the consultant heads had quite a lot 
to lose, as well as the school’. 

As things turned out, the three heads all feel that their involvement 
has benefited them and their schools. For example, one of them, having 
been in post for many years, during which time his school has become 
very successful, is convinced that it has helped him to ‘think again’ about 
his own practices. He describes, too, how discussions with his colleague 
heads have led him to reflect on different leadership styles. 

The same head emphasized the importance of the trust that existed 
between the three consultants. He reflected that the experience had not 
been threatening to them since they had a shared goal and shared respon- 
sibility: they all wanted the school to succeed. Consequently, they were 
able to work collaboratively: 


But the real beauty is that we don’t threaten one another; there is no com- 
petition between us. It’s collaborative all the time. 


He was also convinced that the power of the strategy came about as 
a result of this collaborative emphasis between a group of practising 
heads: 


The consultant head model can work because it takes some of your time 
but not all of it, and because we work as a team ... and no matter what 
you do, money, resources, policy, you can only get schools out of difficulty 
through positive leadership. I’m convinced of that. 


Similar comments about the benefits about being involved were echoed 
by the other two consultant heads. One said: 


The development allowed me to continue with my present job, but also to 
take new directions without giving up everything that I’ve built and every- 
thing I’ve got. So it’s almost risk-free career development for me, in that I 
can go off in a new direction but still remain the same in some respects. So 
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it seemed to me a perfect opportunity and I also got to work with two other 
people that I knew very well and respect. 


Another agreed: 


The biggest personal gain was to see two other experienced heads work at 
an operational and a strategic level, because you don’t normally see that. 


He found this process intellectually challenging, stimulating and eye 
opening: 


I’ve learnt things ... particularly about political manipulation, that I would 
never even have dreamt of ... and I’ve also seen somebody who has an in- 


depth understanding of curriculum and student performance that has really 
opened my eyes to what's possible. 


He stressed that because of the nature of the project they had had to be 
consistent and fully engaged: 


It was not something we could leave on the shelf and revisit in or three 


months time. It was about commitment and involvement; it was real and 
immediate. 


Doubts were expressed by the consultants about whether the model could 
be replicated with an existing headteacher remaining in post, ‘unless 
they were uniquely humble’. They agreed that changing the headteacher 
is probably a necessary first step in addressing the problems in schools 
facing difficulties. Commenting on what might happen if they were 


invited to do this type of project with a serving headteacher in place, one 
of the consultants said: 


I think it would be much more difficult because they would be on the defen- 
sive, quite naturally, unless they were extremely focused and extremely 
realistic about the situation they were in, and open and receptive to 
receiving help. Otherwise, I can’t see how this model would work. Because 


if you had a resistant head it would be next to impossible to do the kind 
of things we’ve done. 


Making sense of the experience 


It seems, then, that school-to-school cooperation can be an effec- 
tive strategy for supporting schools facing difficulties and, indeed, for 
induction to headship in difficult circumstances. Having said that, we 
are anxious to stress that it does not present a simple, straightforward 
recipe that can be lifted and easily replicated in other contexts. Indeed, 
our concern is that any publicity that arises from the publication of 
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this account could lead to naive beliefs that it represents a panacea for 
addressing educational difficulties. 

In drawing lessons, therefore, we aspire to provide a commentary that 
will be useful to others who are interested in moving practice forward in 
contexts facing similar challenges. However, in doing so we are keen to 
respect thé complexity of what has occurred and, indeed, the limitations 
of our own investigations. 

As we have shown, this particular initiative has involved a complex 
mix of social processes that has clearly had a significant impact on 
attitudes, relationships, practices and learning outcomes for staff and 
students alike. It is impossible to say which of the many ingredients has 
been most significant. This being the case, it seems sensible to assume that 
it is through the interaction of the different elements that the power of the 
approach is achieved. 

In attempting to make sense of the experience, we draw particular 
attention to three inter-connected strands of activity that would need to 
be considered by those wishing to adopt a similar approach elsewhere. 
These strands are: preparing the ground; getting together the correct mix 
of expertise; and ensuring trust. 

It is clear that the lead-in period was both significant and messy. The 
period was also rich in events that had the potential to create tensions 
and even conflict, both in the school and in the wider context. The lead- 
ership provided by one of the consultant headteachers, who clearly had 
considerable status and credibility in the district, and his cooperation 
with senior staff in the LEA were, therefore, essential elements in setting 
up appropriate arrangements for taking the initiative forward. 

Beyond leadership and cooperation, however, there was also a need 
for considerable skills of diplomacy in negotiating with governors (in the 
four schools) and in reassuring members of staff, who were understand- 
ably disturbed by what must have seemed baffling circumstances and 
unprecedented proposals. Here, loyalties towards the previous regime 
and policies, and fears about personal career uncertainties, added to the 
sense of turbulence that existed. And, of course, during the planning 
phase of the project those coming in from outside had to deal with the 
Continued presence of the retiring head, who from all accounts was well 
respected and admired. 

Those who set up the partnership arrangements were, to.a large degree, 
successful in dealing with all these potential difficulties. Consequently, 
important tasks were carried out prior to the arrival of the newly 
appointed headteacher, including the formulation of a plan of action 
based on sound evidence as to the situation on the ground. The 
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availability of such a plan enabled her to ‘hit the ground running’, to an 
extent that would have been impossible under normal conditions. As a 
result, she knew what she had to do and she set about her tasks immedi- 
ately on her arrival in the school. 

The decision to involve a team of headteacher consultants and, there- 
fore a group of schools, proved to be an essential factor in the success of 
the partnership. Ail the schools were known to be performing well and, 
perhaps even more significant, all three consultant heads were recognized 
as successful school leaders. But, perhaps even more important, was the 
range and types of expertise that together they brought to the situation. 
In essence they were able to share responsibility for those tasks that have 
the potential to occupy the time and energy of any newly appointed head, 
thus leaving her relatively free to concentrate on those day-to-day issues 
that can only be addressed by those who are always available in the 
school. 

As we saw, the areas on which the consultant heads concentrated 
included: external relations and marketing, budgets and resources, 
staffing, and target setting. Time was also saved in addressing these areas 
because, unlike the newly appointed head, the three consultants had close 
knowledge of local arrangements, organizations and people. Meanwhile, 
the head and her senior team were able to focus most of their energy on 
the key areas of building supportive relationships and raising expecta- 
tions. This was achieved by ensuring that they had a much higher level of 
presence around the school and in the classrooms than is usually the case 
when new heads and management teams take up their duties. 

Their strategies for raising expectations focused on three groups. First 
of all, the interventions of the management team encouraged a greater 
sense of self-esteem amongst the students. New policies were introduced, 
such as those to do with attendance, behaviour and homework, and 
then, most significantly, persistent and insistent measures were taken to 
ensure that these policies were consistently implemented throughout the 
school. 

Second, considerable efforts were made to raise expectations amongst 
the staff. In particular, attention was given to ensuring that all staff 
members felt that they always had support available as they dealt with 
difficulties in their lessons and around the school. And, where neces- 
sary, in-service training was provided to support them in responding 
to new requirements. All of this was carried out within what can only 
be described as an ‘upbeat’ atmosphere, where success was constantly 
recognized and celebrated. Finally, the headteacher paid attention to 
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convincing the local community that the school was changing and to con- 
vincing parents that it could achieve good results for their children. 

Whilst having an appropriate range of expertise was a necessary con- 
dition for the success of the partnership, in itself it was insufficient. Also 
needed were attitudes and relationships within which all this expertise 
could be used in an effective way. It is here that the potential for difficulty 
becomes so obvious. 

First of all, there is the potential for difficulties created by factors at the 
macro policy level. In particular, within a context in which national educa- 
tional policies are based on the principles of parental choice and competition 
between schools, what are the incentives for headteachers to offer one another 
help and support? And, within such a context, how can arrangements be 
made that will allow open and trusting working patterns to be established? 

Then, at the micro level, there is a relative minefield of potential dif- 
ficulties when a team of established and successful headteachers appear 
to have super-ordinate status over a newly appointed and inexperienced 
head. This relationship also had a gender dimension, with three estab- 
lished male heads supporting a novice female head. The evidence is that 
those involved managed to avoid these possible difficulties, and their 
approach is worthy of close scrutiny by those in other contexts that 
are seeking to follow a similar trail. Once again here, we stress that the 
account does not provide a recipe but, rather, a basis for reviewing neces- 
sary ingredients. 

An important factor was the strong and open relationships that existed 
between the three consultant heads, who knew each other prior to the 
initiative. They then spent considerable time in helping one another to 
clarify their roles, including the need to define the boundaries of their 
activities. In addition, protocols were devised that meant that each 
partner was certain as to what was to be expected and how difficulties 
would be addressed. 

The establishment of clarity about roles, responsibilities and responses 
between the three consultants was, then, the basis of agreements with the 
new head. Perhaps as a result, she was able to define her own bounda- 
ries of activity in respect to what the outsiders would be seeking to 
contribute. And, as we have seen, she was very firm and determined in 
confirming to everybody involved that it was ‘her school’ and that it was 
her responsibility to ‘turn it round’. 
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Implications 


Informed by our evaluation, we offer a series of questions that would, 
we argue, need to be addressed by those involved in attempting to use 
school-to-school support as a strategy for helping organizations that are 
in difficulty. We stress that the answers to these questions are likely to 
be particular to each context and that they must take account of local 
circumstances and available resources. 


The questions are as follows: 


1 Preparing the ground 

ə Are all key stakeholders in agreement with the introduction of the 
strategy? 

Is there clarity about the purposes amongst these stakeholders? 
Are those organizations and individuals that are to be involved 


in providing support recognized as being successful in their own 
working contexts? 


2 Getting together the correct mix of expertise 

Do those who are to be involved in providing support have the 
range of expertise and experience that is needed? 

Is the headteacher of the school that is the focus of support able to 


establish confidence and authority amongst staff, students, parents 
and governors? 


3 Ensuring trust 
Is there clarity about boundaries, such that those involved have no 
doubts about their roles and responsibilities? 


Are there agreed protocols as to what actions will be taken in the 
light of difficulties? 


Having drawn out this agenda we feel that it is also important to remind 
readers about the limitations of our study, some of which suggest certain 
reservations that need to be kept in mind. We are aware that, despite the 
care that we have taken to check the accuracy of our evidence, we can 
only provide a partial account of everything that has happened. There 
are also issues arising from the relatively short timescale of our investi- 
gations. So, for example, whilst we have pointed to evidence of striking 
progress in three years or so, we cannot give any informed judgement as 
to the potential for longer-term growth. 

Here, of course, as with all forms of school improvement, the issue of 
sustainability remains a challenge. In this respect there are a number of 
factors that are rather particular to the context we have described. First 
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of all, the school is in an environment where families have a choice of 
schools within easy distance. This being the case, there remains the worry 
that however much progress the school’makes in respect to the quality 
of education it provides, other local schools with stronger reputations 
will -continue to be the preferred choice. If so, the school will inevitably 
experience a range of constraints that will set limits on how much further 
improvement can be achieved, particularly in respect to the improvement 
of aggregate test and examination scores. 

Second, there are uncertainties as to the capacity of the existing 
arrangements to support longer-term improvement efforts. In particular, 
we do not know whether the fact that outsiders have taken responsibility 
for a range of key strategic issues has allowed those within the school to 
develop their own expertise in addressing these areas. Could it be, for 
example, that allowing a new headteacher to concentrate most of her 
efforts on certain tasks means that she has missed out on other profes- 
sional learning opportunities that are normally part of the early years in 
post? 

In these respects, further discussion needs to take place as to what 
forms of longer-term support is needed. This leads us to think that those 
who are planning similar initiatives should design longer-term strategies 
than those that have been developed in this particular case. Furthermore, 
such strategies need to have a more detailed plan for the disengagement 
of the support that is to be provided by partners from other schools. 


Final thoughts 


The evidence of this study suggests that, under certain conditions, school- 
to-school cooperation offers a promising strategy for bringing about 
educational improvements in contexts that are facing difficulties. Indeed, 
it can be argued that it points towards a possible new direction for school 
improvement policy and practice more generally. It also shows that the 
Practical involvement of experienced colleagues in the development of a 
newly appointed headteacher offers important strategies for growth to all 
Parties. Not the least interesting of our findings is the extent to which the 
experiericed heads felt they too had grown.through the experience. 
Since 1988 the educational reform agenda has included a strong rhet- 
Oric of increased autonomy for individual schools. This was based on the 
argument that previous approaches used by LEAs had led to a sense of 
dependence that had failed to deliver the required improvement in edu- 
cational quality. It is now becoming increasingly clear that an approach 
that relies solely on individual schools developing their own improvement 
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strategies is, similarly, not able to bring about widespread progress, par- 
ticularly in the context of economically poor urban contexts. It seems, 
then, that we may be witnessing the emergence of a ‘third way’, that of 
school-to-school inter-dependence (Ainscow and Tweddle, 2003). 

Such an orientation assumes that school improvement does have to 
be led from ‘the inside’, building on the expertise and energies that exist, 
but that added value can be provided through cooperation with those in 
neighbouring organizations. It is a way of working that can contribute 
to improvements in all participating schools, whatever their current stage 


of development. HoWwever, it would seem to have particular relevance in 
contexts that are a cause for concern. 


Note 


1 An earlier version of this chapter was presented as a paper at the 


International Congress for School Effectiveness and Improvement in 
Sydney, Australia, January 2003. 
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8 Promoting High Expectations in 
Challenging Circumstances: Meanings, 
Evidence and Challenges for School Leaders 


Louise Stoll and John MacBeath! 


CHAPTER OVERVIEW 

Louise Stoll and John MacBeath take the theme of school leadership as 
their contribution to this book. They suggest that it is convenient for 
governments to place responsibility for raising achievement on the school 
headteacher. In so doing, the locus of change is both personalized and 
locally defined. However, this also poses significant challenges to those 
individuals charged with such a task. In particular, it presents the leadership 
issue as a personalized one demanding heroic and sometimes superhuman 
skills. This may be of strategic value for governments, who have an easy 
means of locating blame if things go wrong, but it offers very little to the 
evolving community of the school where there is a demand perhaps for 
less razzmatazz and more concern for the careful weaving of the fabric of 
social, emotional and intellectual capital. The authors suggest that to do 
this demands a distribution of the question and process of leadership as 
a school wide, systemic challenge which draws upon individual strengths 
within a culture of high expectation. Their observation is particularly salient 
in the UK environment of recent times where ‘superheads’ have been placed 
into schools in difficulty (see also Chapter 2 by Terry Wrigley). The message 
here is subtle and different, drawing on Schein’s work on leadership and 
culture where the leadership role is one of ‘culture founding’, Stoll and 
MacBeath remind us that there remains a significant need in challenging 
schools for the leadership to be distributed, both within school and then 
extending wider to the local support agencies, if there is to be a substantive 
longer-term effect which ‘raises the game’. 


When teacher expectations are discussed there is usually reference to 


Rosenthal and Jacobson’s landmark 1968 study. While its findings are now 
attended with some reservation, the underlying premise is now beyond 
dispute: expectations matter. The evidence comes from psychology of 
Perception — seeing what we expect to see (Asch, 1951), labelling theory 
~ seeing where the label directs (Argyle, 1967), history and sociology of 
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race and gender (Gillborn and Youdell, 2000; Weis and Fein, 2000), pupil 
voice research (Gow and Macpherson, 1970; Rudduck, 1996), neuropsy- 
chology (Kotulak, 1996; Greenfield, 2002), and two decades of school 
effectiveness research which has returned insistently to the theme of ‘high 
expectations’ as a critical variable in schools making more progress. 
Indeed, school effectiveness research has had a major impact on 
government policy, internationally and nationally. In the UK, the Office 
for Standards in Education (Ofsted) commissioned a study to identify 
those features of schools that had proved to be most effective. Published 
in 1995, the report by Sammons and colleagues identified 11 key charac- 
teristics associated with greater effectiveness, including high expectations. 
Drawing on this review, schools in England are now inspected on a range 
of ‘indicators’, one of which is of high expectations. This encompasses 
judgements about whether targets are sufficiently challenging, the level of 
demands on pupils and the extent to which teachers: ‘challenge pupils, 
expecting the most of them’ (Ofsted, 2003: 30). This has been lent further 
impetus by a research carried out for the Department for Education and 
Employment by the consultants Hay McBer (DfEE, 2000), concluding 


that outstanding primary and secondary teachers have and communicate 
high expectations. 


These studies, however, do not bring us much closer to how expec- 


tations are actually transmitted, operate and change. Nonetheless, 
governments around the world, spurred on by international league tables 
which point to wide disparities in attainment within and across nations, 
have exploited the growing evidence to urge schools and teachers to 
challenge their belief Systems, to expect more from pupils and to set 
more ambitious targets. The impact on schools has been profound, in 
particular on schools in challenging circumstances for whom raising 


teacher and pupil expectations is often a critical variable but one that is 
embedded in a complex web of i 


d nfluences, historical, social and economic 
as well as educational, 


It pE the ae of these schools and these communities that we need 
sa meh at oe means, what evidence we can adduce and 
what challenges there are for school leaders. The issues we raise in this 


chapter arise out of findings from a P 
number of studie ich 
one or both of us hav: ies, in several of whic 


» commi 


Office Education and Industry Depart 
from 1995 to 1998 (MacBeath N ment (SOEID) that took place 


2 Mortimore, 2001); 
ihc ne evaliating the Implementation of the emer oe 
year-olds) Strategy Pilot in England? commissioned by the Department 
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for Education and Skills (DfES); research currently underway on Schools 
in Exceptionally Challenging Circumstances, also commissioned by the 
Department for Education and Skills (DfES), from 2001 to 2004; and a 
four country study of effective leadership (MacBeath, 1998a). 


What are ‘expectations’? 


A definition of expectations given by the New Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
is ‘a preconceived idea of what will happen, what someone or something 
will turn out to be, etc.; the action of entertaining such an idea’. In relation 
to schools, Nash (1973) has suggested that ‘somehow the teacher’s mental 
attitudes to the child are ... being communicated’. This was the central 
thesis of the Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) study which claimed that 
giving false information to teachers about a randomly selected group of 
‘intellectual bloomers’ led to greater gains in IQ test scores for targeted 
children than for a group of control pupils because these teachers then 
‘expected’ the ‘bloomers’ to do better and conveyed these expectations to 
all the pupils. Brophy and Good (1970) also documented the differential 
treatment of students in accordance with teachers’ naturally occurring 
expectations. 

As these and other studies have demonstrated, teachers’ percep- 
tions and actions are influenced by what ‘they believe, as well as by 
their knowledge (Borko and Putnam, 1995). Reporting a study of 
four schools in low-income areas in New Zealand, Timperley and 
Robinson (2001: 282) describe how, despite data to the contrary, 
teachers explained pupils’ poor academic achievement in terms of 
low-level entry skills, based on deeply embedded schema. These were 
articulated as sayings such as ‘The children arrive at school with no 
skills’, ‘With their backgrounds, we cannot expect much progress in 
the first year’. 

Teachers’ understanding of expectations is not always clear. In a small 
study of one secondary school with a mixed catchment, encompassing 
an area of significant deprivation as well as pupils from more advan- 
taged homes, questions to several staff members revealed a very narrow 
interpretation of the word ‘expectations’ (Fabara, 2001). These teachers 
discussed expectations in relation to pupil behaviour and were somewhat 
surprised when asked about academic expectations. This study took 
Place prior to the Key Stage 3 Strategy (see below) and it is possible that 
understandings have changed. s 

` So, through some kind of feedback loop, teachers’ behaviours and 
attitudes communicate a message to their pupils about their ability, 
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capability and behaviour. What, though, does this look like from the 
pupils’ perspective? 


Learning about expectations from pupils 


Pupils know that success in school is important. For example, virtually all 
of the 2,164 Year 8 pupils surveyed as part of the Key Stage 3 Strategy 
Pilot evaluation felt that ‘It is important for me to do well at school’ (97 
per cent) and that ‘Getting good results is important to me’ (96 per cent). 
Similarly, an overwhelming majority (97 per cent) believed that ‘It is up 
to me to do the best I can’, while almost as many (90 per cent) agreed that 
‘I think I could improve my school work’. These data suggest that pupils 
are well aware of what their schools expect of them but their assessment 
of their own competence in meeting those demands introduces a more 
complex chemistry. Their response to school, their engagement or disen- 
gagement, has to be understood in the light of their own perceptions of 
their ability, their expectations of success and fear of failure, and how 
these play out in school, classroom and community. Their motivation 
to learn is critical to achieving success (Weinstein, 1998) but largely 
dependent on what they expect of themselves, a self-identity shaped not 
only by teachers but even more powerfully by parents and peers (Harris, 
1998). 

The evidence suggests that a worrying number of pupils are ‘disap- 
pointed’, particularly in their adolescent years, expressing boredom when 
asked about their schooling (Rudduck et al., 1996; Hargreaves et al., 
1996; McCall et al., 2001). While boredom and disappointment may 
be explained in part by a failure of curriculum content and pedagogy, 
the ability to cope with boredom and to persist in the face of failure 
and setback appears to be related to expectations to how pupils see 
themselves as learners. These researchers identified two kinds of responses 
to a difficult task. One was to meet the challenge and to rise above the 
occasion. The other was to turn inwards to blame themselves, a ‘helpless 
response’ measuring their own personal worth and intelligence against 
the task, willing to settle for the explanation that they just weren’t clever 
enough. The task itself was then blamed for being ‘stupid’, or ‘boring’. 

There is confirmation for these findings in Bandura’s (1986) work 
on self-efficacy. He found that individuals with high self-efficacy beliefs 
exerted greater effort during difficult tasks, suffered less stress in taxing 
situations and chose more challenging goals to sustain their interest and 
involvement. In contrast, those with low self-efficacy beliefs reduced their 
effort, tended to give up when faced with difficult tasks, emphasized their 
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own personal deficiencies, developed avoidance behaviour, experienced 
increased anxiety and stress and were more likely to lower their aspira- 
tions. As Crooks (1988: 462) explains: 


The main mechanism for building self-efficacy in a particular domain 
appears to be experiencing repeated success on tasks in that domain. 
Success at tasks perceived to be difficult or challenging is more influential 
than success on easier tasks. On the other hand, of course, repeated failure 
leads to lowered self-efficacy. 


An appropriate level of challenge is important to pupils. Most (71 per 
cent) of the Year 8 pupils surveyed as part of the KS3 Pilot evaluation 
reported that ‘I like work that challenges me’. In contrast small, but not 
insignificant, percentages of pupils thought that either ‘My work is too 
easy for me’ (18 per cent) or ‘My work is too hard for me’ (14 per cent). 
Furthermore, a higher percentage of pupils in lower achieving schools 
(23 per cent) — classified by school achievement at KS3 and related to 
indicators of deprivation — than higher achieving schools (13 per cent) 
reported that ‘My work is too easy for me’. When asked to describe what 
helps them to learn at school, answers provide elaboration: 


When my teachers sets work that I may not find easy but I understand 
clearly and that I can work out. 

Being pushed and maybe even doing harder/easier things than my class- 
mates which doesn’t happen. 

I like work that challenges me, but when teachers help me understand it 
before hand, and can help if I get stuck on anything. 

Teachers that encourage me and tell me that I can do better. 


How pupils cope with challenge has also been explored by Csikszentmihalyi 
(1997), confirming that achieving the right level of challenge is critical to 
success. As this varies considerably from one individual to the next, it 
presents the class teacher with a delicate balance to achieve. Based on a 
study of thousands of children, young people and adults Csikszentmihalyi 
(1977: 29) concluded: 


If challenges are too high one gets frustrated, then worried, and eventually 
anxious. If challenges are too low relative to one’s skills one gets relaxed, 
then bored. If both challenges and skills are perceived to be low, one gets 
to feel apathetic. 


Further evidence for this is provided by an English study of young 
people who achieved grades D-G in a system where A-C are seen as the 
pass grades. Students entered for this tier had a lowered sense of self- 
efficacy (Gillborn and Youdell, 2000). We are left to puzzle over issues 
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of cause and effect, but in the process we are learning more and more 
from research studies about how pupils respond to feedback whether to 
their contribution in class, the evaluation of their work by the teacher, 
or the impact of testing on their self-belief and ability. What pupils are 
told about themselves and their work, and the way in which teachers 
give feedback has been shown to be a significant determinant of whether 
they progress, stall or regress in their effort and achievement (Kluger 
and DeNisi, 1996; Black and Wiliam, 1998). What Black and Wiliam’s 
research shows, confirmed by a recent study by Gipps and colleagues 
(2000), is that feedback when positive, specific and formative, raises 
expectations and achievement. 

The message from these studies is that teachers can be surprised into 
higher expectations given evidence of what their pupils can achieve when 
provided with appropriate stimulus or ‘scaffolding’ (Vygotsky, 1978). 
However, a deeper shift in belief systems about ‘ability’ and ‘potential’ is 
likely to take longer. 


Changing teachers’ expectations 


The self-efficacy of teachers and their own confidence to feel they can make 
a difference and achieve the results they desire appears as critical as that of 
pupils, and is a central influence on their orientation to learning (Stoll, 1999) 
as well as their willingness and ability to change. Confident teachers seem 
to believe that what they do can, and does, make a significant difference 
to their pupils’ progress and development. They have a sense of pride in, 
and certainty about, their work. In Rosenholtz’s (1989: 318) words, this 
helps them learn and grow, making them ‘more likely to persevere, to define 
problem students as a challenge, to seek outside resources to conquer that 
challenge, and, in this Way, to actually foster students? academic gains’. 

A large body of work exists to indicate that belief change during 
adulthood occurs relatively rarely (see review in Pajares, 1992). But, as 
Fullan (2001) contends, changes in teachers’ behaviour and practices 
can change what they believe, this occurs Once teachers are convinced 
that their actions have made a positive difference. This is the message 

arning (Gipps et al., 2000; Wiliam and 
Lee, 2001; Swaffield and Dudley, 2002) and has clearly been an intent of 
the Key Stage 3 Strategy. One of its four principles is: ‘establishing high 


expectations for all pupils and setting challenging targets for them to 
achieve’, 


Schools in the Strategy Pilot were 


provided with draft curriculum 
frameworks for mathematics, 


English and science and teachers given 
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training in the setting of achievement targets. A clearer focus on objec- 
tives, it was hoped, would support teachers in raising expectations, a 
strategy that seems, for the most part, to have had a positive impact. 
Visits to pilot schools suggested that objectives were helping to focus 
teachers’ work more clearly. As one head of English explained: 


The sharing of objectives has helped particularly boys and staff to think 
about why they are doing what they are doing. 


Sometimes this appeared to be because objectives had made them realize 
that expectations were previously too low. For example, a head of science 
noted: 


We’ve pretty much accepted that we underestimated what kids could do 
at KS2. 


At other times, departments and schools were clearly responding to 
external pressures: 


The English department now feels under more pressure to deliver results. 
(headteacher) 

We have had the pressures of a dip in results and competition from other 
schools so I am target setting very closely. (headteacher) 


A key finding of the Key Stage 3 Strategy Pilot research was a pattern 
of increased expectations in lower-achieving schools. When teachers 
responding to the teacher survey were classified in relation to the 
percentage of their schools’ pupils on free school meals (FSM), differ- 
ences emerged between schools in teachers’ responses to the item ‘The 
KS3 Pilot has led me to set more challenging targets for my pupils’. 
While average agreement was 59 per cent, substantially more teachers 
from high free school meals (FSM) schools (79 per cent in schools with 
35 per cent and more FSM) agreed than those in low FSM schools (35 
per cent in schools with 0-5 per cent FSM). It is, of course, possible that 
the pronounced differences may stem from teachers in high-achieving 
schools, with low FSM percentages, being more likely to claim that they 
already set demanding targets. 

Some of the schools and LEAs appeared to be struggling with target 
setting, a process that pre-dated the Pilot (DfEE, 1998). They either 
set targets that were too high or low, or found the data they had was 
inadequate. Some schools with greater prior experience of target setting, 
however, appeared to use the Pilot to move towards more individualized 
pupil targets, involving the pupils more in the process and attempting to 
raise their aspirations. Overall 61 per cent of the Year 8 pupils surveyed 
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thought ‘Having targets helps me improve my work’. This was more 
characteristic of pupils in lower-achieving schools (66 per cent) than 
higher-achieving schools (56 per cent). In lower-achieving schools targets 


were also set more frequently. Pupils in one school in a disadvantaged 
area commented: 


They set targets in tests: it gives you something to work at. (Year 8) 
Targets help evaluate how you can improve (Year 9) 


They’re helpful because they are guides, and you can follow and see how 
well you are doing. (Year 9) 


Pupils, however, differed in their understanding of, and liking for, targets. 
Those who reported receiving extra help were more likely to express 
a preference for targets than pupils not receiving help (79 per cent as 
compared to 59 per cent). This preference for targets may be linked to 
views expressed by the Year 8 pupils that what helped their learning most 
was clarity about what they are learning and what they needed to do. 
Lower-attaining pupils may well have less understanding of the purposes, 
of their learning and what is required of them in lessons (Rudduck, 
1996). 

Raising of teacher expectations in the Key Stage 3 Strategy Pilot may 
be reflected in a relatively high level of agreement (74 per cent) with 
the survey statement: ‘Teachers in this school believe all pupils can be 
successful’, Over the last decade, this item has been included in a number 
of other surveys of teachers of pupils in the middle years 
Muschamp et al., 2001) and secondar 
al., 2001), with significantly fewer teachers agreeing with the statement. 
It appears, therefore, that this Pilot, in combination with other initiatives, 
for example target setting, may have had an i 
tions, particularly in relation to lower- 
by a significant difference between p 
and non-pilot schools when respondi 
too hard for me’. While 12 per cen 
their work was too hard for them, 2 
believed this to be true. 


(for example, 
y pupils (for example, McCall et 


mpact on raising expecta- 
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ng to the survey item ‘My work is 
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In general, these results seem to suggest that it is possible for an external 
reform effort to have an impact on teacher ex] 


vation. Questions, however, 
be raised? Is this adequate 
move forwards on an upwa 
this sustainable in areas of s 
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A matter of context 


One of the most important lessons we have learned is that expectations 
do not operate in some kind of social or cultural vacuum but are heavily 
dependent on context and history. Results from comparative studies, 
most recently the OECD PISA report (2001), are often treated unprob- 
lematically, policy-makers in many countries either claiming evidence of 
successful policy implementation or blaming schools for low standards. 
Yet we know enough about expectations, in the culture, in families, in 
schools and in young people themselves to be wary of attributing success 
simply to structural factors, classroom methodology or the aspirations of 
classroom teachers and school headteachers. 

When thinking about expectations, it is vital to consider the socio- 
economic context of the school, not simply in terms of proxy indicators 
such as free meal entitlement, but also in terms of the peculiar character of 
disadvantaged communities. Disadvantage may express itself quite differ- 
ently in rural and urban areas but these are not homogeneous categories. 
Urban disadvantage takes significantly different forms in multi-ethnic 
communities and predominantly white working-class communities. 
Within London, for example, different boroughs present different kinds 
of social compositions and educational challenges. The more we research, 
the more we find that there is no simple causal relationship between 
social disadvantage and school achievement. There is growing evidence 
of what schools in challenging circumstances can do to significantly raise 
attainment, but we are still some way from producing robust evidence 
on the sustainability of such gains and how expectations are raised in the 
short and longer term. Are strategies context specific or are there more 
general principles that can be adduced? Are there forces at work in the 
most turbulent of communities that require very specific kinds of inter- 
vention and even radically different forms of educational provision? 

A current research study involving schools in ‘extremely challenging 
circumstances’ (Cullen, 2003) describes aspects of their communities 
which seriously constrain what they are able to achieve. An overriding 
theme is poverty and what is contained, and what is not contained, 
within that descriptive envelope. Poverty is associated with ill health and 
chronic illness stemming from psychological, social and dietary factors, 
sub-standard housing and maintenance, compounded by unemployment, 
transient relationships and domestic turbulence. These factors lay 
vulnerable families open to exploitation, drug abuse and the twilight 
economy, what Manuel Castells (1997) describes as ‘perverse integration’; 
that is, routes back into the economy through illegal trading and theft. 
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Violence, extortion and territorial warfare follow in the wake of illegal 
traffic causing flight of the most advantaged and resilient of families into 
other neighbourhoods. As vacant housing is occupied by immigrants and 
refugees, violence assumes a racist dimension. 

These conditions have a far-reaching impact on the life of the school, 
the classroom and the motivation and engagement of individual pupils. 
The social mix within their peer group does not offer models to emulate or 
obvious incentives to work hard. Homework and learning out of school 
are equally compromised without parental support and encouragement, 
counterposed with more attractive distractions, including part-time work 
(legal and illegal). It is difficult for learning to be sustained out of school 
without adequate space — physical, social or intellectual. It is also often 
difficult for the kind of experiential learning that takes place in community 
and peer group to be acknowledged or celebrated in school. Furthermore, 
some young people live in homes where parents have low aspirations for 
their children, as described by staff in several of our projects, including 
those who do not see any benefits for the future of their children taking 
school leaving examinations. 


The influence of peers 


The peer group, as every teacher knows, exerts a profound influence on 
attitudes to school, to classroom learning and to expectations of success. 
Teachers are the first to recognize that learning is not.simply a product 
of what takes place between two individuals, 
mediated by the social context in which different 
work. They understand at first hand what effect 
to call the ‘contextual’ or ‘compositional’ 
and Cowie, 


teacher and pupil, but is 
sets of expectations are at 
iveness studies have come 
effect (Willms, 1985; Croxford 
1996; MacBeath and Mortimore, 2001). This is the effect 
that the expectations of the peer group exercises on the 
often a powerful counter force to that of the teacher, I 
(1999) describes in his study of social mix, 
is to disentangle from other school effects. 
it may assume a critical mass, 


individual pupils, 
t is what Thrupp 
illustrating how difficult this 
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e a component of classroom or school so 
dynamic that it drags down achievement across the school. Judith Harris 


(1998), writing in the United States context, makes a powerful case for 
the importance of peer group expectations. She sees these Operating more 
powerfully than those of family and teachers. She argues, with reference 
to a substantial body of research, that a child’s identity as a person, her 
capacity as a learner and expectation as a pupil, come from the way in 
which she defines herself within the immediate peer reference group. The 
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categories we use in our analysis — sex, race, ability, class — may or may 
not be salient characteristics of children’s identity, she argues, but only 
assume significance when school structures and the nature of the school 
social mix push these features into social prominence. 

It is in challenging social and economic circumstances that the peer 
effect is most likely to work at cross grain to the values and expectations 
of the school. Since the classic studies of anti-learning cultures identified 
by Hargreaves (1967) and Willis (1977), studies in Britain (Riley and 
Rustique-Forrester, 2002) and.in the USA (Weis and Fine, 2000) have 
continued to document the uphill struggle for-schools and teachers. 


Schools can have different expectations 


Despite the contextual challenges we have identified, those working 
in schools with ostensibly similar catchments often have very different 
expectations of pupils. The operation of expectations at whole-school 
level is taken as axiomatic by governments’ charge against failing 
schools and, in England, Ofsted’s categorization of high expectations, 
as well by researchers exploring school ethos and culture. As we know 
from our Scottish study, the Improving School Effectiveness Project 
(ISEP) (MacBeath and Mortimore, 2001), two schools with very similar, 
intakes can have completely different collective beliefs about their pupils. 
Compare, for example, these comments from teachers in two of the 
participating primary schools. Both serve areas of serious deprivation. 
Teachers were asked ‘What are the most significant factors affecting 
children’s ability to learn?’ The response in one school was: 


Home background, deprivation, parental views on education. Often survival 
is more important than taking on board educational opportunities. 
Some children are never going to achieve very much. 


In contrast, in the other school, the response was: 


there are no limitations. You can come in this door and the world is your 
oyster ... the children will be encouraged. Nothing is holding them back. 


These comments were not individually held but appeared to charac- 
terize a shared value system. One teacher who described the pupils as 
‘vulnerable and they have to be able to cope with what they are doing’, 
was also very clear that ‘it doesn’t mean that you don’t push them further 
the next time’, adding emphatically: ‘If they are going to learn ... they 
will learn here.’.A colleague echoed these same firm beliefs: ‘Everyone 
wants the children to achieve great things.’ 
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Eighty-eight per cent of teachers at this school agreed with a survey 
statement that teachers in this school believe all pupils can be successful, 
compared with 50 per cent in the other school and 73 per cent for the 
whole primary teacher sample (Stoll et al., 2001). In one secondary 
school involved in the same project hardly any teachers agreed with the 
same statement (MacBeath, 1998b). 

This evidence suggests that, even in extremely challenging areas, there 
are differences at a whole-school level in the culture of expectations. 
How these aspects of whole-school culture play out at classroom level 
has been largely neglected in research. However, we hope to learn more 
from a collaborative project among four universities (Cambridge, King’s 
College (London), Reading and the Open University) currently studying 
those connections. Its focus, Learning How to Learn, is exploring that 
concept at pupil, teacher and school level, building on the ISEP survey 
described above, but probing further the inter-relationship of school and 
classroom dynamic (www.learntolearn.ac.uk). What evidence there is, 
suggests Weinstein (1998: 104-5): 


highlights the reciprocal relationship between the working and learning 
conditions for teachers and the learning context for students in classrooms. 
Consistent, stimulating, and supportive conditions for school staff to 
question their expectations for students — not only: in addressing beliefs 
about ability but also in examining teaching practices and policies — were 
critical in promoting a positive expectancy climate. 


Sarason (1990), in similar vein, concluded that: ‘it is virtually impossible 
to create and sustain over time conditions for productive learning for 
students when they do not exist for teachers’. While we believe the links 
between organizational learning and pupil learning to be self-evident, 
there is little evidence so far to demonstrate that inherent expectations 
- ‘how organisations work when no one is looking’ (Morgan, 1997) 
— have a direct impact on achievement. Margaret Thatcher once famously 
declared that there was an inverse correlation between a school’s 
emphasis on caring and its levels of achievement. Throughout her period 
of office, and carried through by successive governments, the criticism of 
softness has been levelled, in particular, at schools in areas of deprivation. 
Caring may be patronizing, and a ‘welfarist’ culture (Hargreaves, 1995) 


a weak substitute for an achievement culture, but it is a needlessly false 
dichotomy. A contrasting view of caring: 


requires expectations of quality work from all children. To do less is 
uncaring. To decide that pupils cannot learn important things, 


z like reading, 
because they are deprived, handicapped in some way or not 


academically 
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bright, is to be uncaring and inhumane. Caring teachers expect all pupils to 
do well; they do what it takes to the best of their abilities to help each pupil 
achieve. The same principles of caring that engage pupils in their learning 
apply equally to caring for teachers, for parents, for important ideas, or for 
organizations like schools. (Stoll and Fink, 1996: 192) 


Caring by this definition is neither self-indulgent nor permissive but made 
of sterner stuff. When asked about the qualities of good teachers, a group 
of secondary students made a distinction between ‘teachers who- were 
strict: for themselves as against “strict for you”, those “who make you 
do it” and “those you do it for because you know they care for you”’ 
(MacBeath, 1998a: 61): When they spoke about teachers ‘who make you 
feel clever’ (p. 60) they were implicitly recognizing a process in brain 
chemistry that comes into play when there is a supportive but challenging 
relationship. 


Pulling it all together: the challenge for school leaders 


Responsibility for raising expectations is increasingly seen by govern- 
ments as lying at the door of the school’s headteacher. Headteachers, 
‘it is believed, can instill an ethic of achievement, drawing on their 
own inspirational and heroic qualities. It is a belief that has appealed 
to governments, drawing for evidence on countless studies which have 
found positive leadership to be a powerful force for school improvement 
and school effectiveness (see Mortimore, 1998; Teddlie and Reynolds, 
2000). What this means in different countries has been less researched. 

A recent four-country study (Denmark, Australia, England and 
Scotland) illustrated the extent to which different leadership strategies 
may be required not only in different national cultures but also in 
schools. within countries (MacBeath, 1998a). Headteachers who moved 
from one school to another also found that they had to develop different 
ways of being. Similar findings come from the United States in different 
socio-economic contexts (Hallinger and Murphy, 1986; Teddlie and 
Stringfield, 1993). However, research has left many questions unanswered 
as to the inter-relationship of expectations between the school and the 
community. 

While in many different cultural contexts research tends to find a 
correlation between attainment levels and qualities of leadership, there 
is a question about direct effects, as opposed to indirect, or mediated, 
effects. In the Tasmanian context, for example, Silins and Mulford (2002) 
conclude that leadership cannot be shown directly to effect student 
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outcomes but that achievement levels improve when leadership sources 
are distributed throughout the school community and where teachers are 
empowered in areas of importance to`them. Leaders have been described 
as the ‘culture founders’ (Schein, 1985; Nias et al., 1989), and that the 
‘only.thing of real importance that leaders do is to create and manage 
culture’ (Schein, 1985: 2). 


Creating and managing a culture of achievement for all pupils’ 
progress is likely to include the-following: 


e the ways leaders model their own expectations and challenge low 
expectations of others (Mortimore et al., 2000); 

e how leaders use data to challenge low expectations where they 
occur, including differential expectations of certain groups of pupils 
(Earl and Lee, 1998; Southworth and Conner, 1999), 

e how school leaders’ feedback to teachers influences expectations; 

e how school leaders deal with low aspirations on the part of pupils 
and their parents, where these occur. 


Evans’ (1999) research in primary schools, although not specifically 
schools in challenging circumstances, highlights how some school leaders 
motivate teachers in their schools to excel. As one teacher said of her 
head: ‘I don’t know what it is about her, but she made you want to do 
your best ... she suddenly made you realize what was possible, and you, 
kind of, raised your game all the time’ (p. 18). 

‘Raising your game’ is likely to be at its most cricical in schools in circum- 
stances where there are extra layers of challenge, 
communities but also relentless Pressure from gove. 
year on year. In these schools it is not onl 
ering to expect teachers individually and autonomously to raise their own 
game. The game, in these circumstances, has to be a team effort. It has to be 
one in which teachers have a tangible sense of support from their leaders and 
their colleagues. It is about capacity building so that schools as communities 
share optimism and resilience in the face of setbacks. There is no evidence 
to suggest, however, that disadvantaged schools can go it alone. Indeed there 
is much evidence to the contrary, As we have found in our research (Stoll et 
al., 2001) schools need friends, They need friends on the ground who both 
support and challenge. They need friends in their communities — social and 
community agencies, voluntary agencies, parent coalitions and local media. 
They also need friends in high places — local authorities, government and 
universities, who not only understand but invest in partnerships, 

Expectations matter. There are few who would dispute that simple 
aphorism. We do need, however, to be careful neither to over simplify 


not only from embattled 
rnment to raise standards 
y unreasonable but also disempow- 
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nor over mystify its impact and effects. We have learned much but there 
remains a lot still to learn. 


Notes 


=. 


With thanks to members of the research teams of the projects discussed 
in this chapter. 

The Key Stage 3 Strategy is a major government initiative to raise 
standards for 11 to 14-year-olds, in the light of considerable evidence 
that many pupils in this age group do not make sufficient progress. 
The Strategy has been designed to raise standards by enhancing 
teaching and learning practices, based on good practice, supported by 
materials, training and other resources. The evaluation looked at the 
Pilot of the Strategy, which has been rolled out on a national basis. 
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9 Raising Attainment in Schools Serving 
Communities with High Levels of Socio- 
Economic Disadvantage: The Experience of 
a School in a Former Coalfield Area 


Christopher Chapman and Jen Russ 


CHAPTER OVERVIEW 
An observation from many of the authors in this book is that schools in diffi- 
culty often reside in places of considerable urban deprivation and poverty. 
This chapter from Chris Chapman and Jen Russ report a programme of 
intervention and support in a former coalfield area. The authors describe 
the presenting issues arising from a series of interviews with teaching staff 
working in schools from which they then describe interventions designed to 
have a positive effect. Whilst there were clearly resource-rich related inter- 
ventions taking place, what is perhaps most noticeable is the discussion 
of the sustainability of the Programmes and the significance of emotional 
support as a basis for programme sustainability. The authors report that 


adherence to simplistic technical and often policy-led approaches on their 
own are likely to fail to engage participants, 


Introduction 


„Recently, low-attaining schools and schools serving communities with 
high levels of socio-economic deprivation have been given much attention 
on the national and international stage by both policy-makers and 
researchers alike. While schools in the Department for Education and 
Skills (DfES) ‘challenging circumstances’. category! vary considerably, 
schools in low socio-economic Status (SES) areas, schools in urban 
contexts, schools with falling roles and schools 
tions are over-represented in this 
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and where educational attainment consistently lags behind national 
standards. 

Since the early 1980s, the former coalfield regions have experienced 
a range of changes that have culminated in declining standards of living 
and in reduced levels of pupil performance and attainment. The research 
-study commissioned by the DfES, ‘Patterns of Educational Attainment in 
the British Coalfields’ (Gore and Smith, 2001), demonstrated the extent 
of this problem by highlighting the disparity in pupil attainment in 
schools in this particular context. However, this research also highlighted 
that pupil under-achievement was not the result of a particular ‘coalfield 
effect’ but that the prevailing set of socio-economic factors were directly 
linked to low levels of academic performance. 

The school effectiveness and school improvement literatures both 
reiterate the importance of social disadvantage upon levels of pupil 
performance and achievement (Sammons et al., 1997; Sammons, 1999; 
Teddlie.and Reynolds, 2000; Stoll and Fink, 1996; Hopkins, 2001a; 
Harris et al., 2003). This research evidence shows that the most important 
factor influencing educational outcomes is pupil prior attainment and 
that socio-economic status and occupation directly influences levels of 
prior attainment (Gray, 2000). The home background, therefore, has a 
significant effect upon the subsequent educational achievement of young 
people. However, while it is an important variable, it is not the only 
factor that affects levels of performance and achievement. 

The school effectiveness research identifies a range of school-related 
factors that ‘influence school performance and demonstrates that ‘these 
are open to modification by staff rather than fixed by external constraints’ 
(Rutter, 1979: 273). This research tradition suggests that even schools in 
the most difficult circumstances can reach acceptable levels of academic 
achievement and performance (see, for example Teddlie and Stringfield, 
1993; Hallinger and Murphy, 1986; Evans and Teddlie, 1995; Maden, 
2001). The school effectiveness and school improvement research base 
also demonstrates that pupil and school performance can be enhanced 
irrespective of school context or socio-economic factors. Recent research 
focused upon schools that are improving in difficult circumstances has 
explored how schools in difficult contexts can improve and how pupils 
in these schools attain acceptable levels of academic achievement (Harris 
et al., 2003). 

Therefore, evidence suggests that schools in 
circumstances can improve and can sustain tha i! 
(e.g., Elmore, 2000; Louis and Marks, 1996; Louis and Miles, 1990). 
Researchers in England have recently focused their attention upon 


difficult socio-economic 
t improvement over time 
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improving schools in difficulty or challenging contexts and illustrated 
how improvement occurs over time (e.g. Stoll and Myers, 1998; Hopkins 
et al., 1997; Barber and Dann, 1996; Gray, 2000; National Commission 
on Education, 1996). Recent work in this area has highlighted the possi- 
bility of improving attainment in schools in low socio-economic contexts 
and provided insights into the processes that can lead to school-level 
development and improved pupil performance (e.g., Reynolds et al., 
2001; Hopkins, 2001b). 

This chapter is a response to the call for further case studies that 
investigate the processes that lead to improvement in the most difficult of 
contexts (Maden, 2001). It draws on research findings commissioned by 
the DfES into schools that have successfully raised attainment in former 
coalfield areas (Harris et al., 2003). First, the context and presenting issues 
are explored. Second, the school’s overarching framework for improvement 
presented. Third, examples of core strategies for improvement that have 
been employed to deliver year-on-year improvement over a five-year 
period are discussed. In conclusion, speculations are made regarding 
the key elements for improving such schools and the extent to which 


improvement strategies are transferable between individual schools and 
different contexts are made. 


A brief note on method 


The case described in this cha 
in the Department for Educa 
Former Coalfield Areas’ pr 


pter is drawn from research into eight schools 
tion and Skills (DfES) ‘Raising Attainment in 


oject. All quotations in this chapter illustrate 
important themes, findings and conclusions drawn from the wider group 


of eight schools. Criteria for selection of schools for this project included 


year-on-year improvement over a five-year period in GCSE examination 
performance and Scrutiny of docume 


were coded using anotape software 
identified in two-dimensional matri 
a basis for direct quotations, Inevitably, 


- Emerging themes and trends were 
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School X: a pathway to sustainable improvement? 


Context 


School X is situated in a former colliery village in the centre of the former 
Yorkshire coalfield. Since the colliery closure programme and the demise 
of associated support industries the area has suffered from increased levels 
of socio-economic deprivation and a declining population. However, 
more recently attempts have been made to reverse this trend with the 
introduction of a ten-year regeneration programme. This has included 
the opening of a business and support centre and the development of an 
ongoing commitment to the concept of life-long learning. Unfortunately 
attempts at regeneration remain limited and successes appear to be 
challenging to deliver. 

Within this dynamic and challenging context School X has embarked 
on a passage of significant change during the last ten years. It is a school 
that has risen to the initial challenges presented by Ofsted during the first 
round of inspections. It is an improving school, experiencing year-on-year 
increases in pupil performance at GCSE at a rate better than national or 
LEA averages (see Figure 9.1). Progress has also been made in other areas 
including the reduction in absence rates (see Figure 9.2) and improved 
student behaviour. It is a school that serves a predominantly European 
Caucasian community with pockets of extreme levels of socio-economic 
deprivation. However, the intake is comprehensive but significantly 
skewed towards students from low socio-economic backgrounds with, as 
one would expect, low levels of prior attainment; a situation that has not 
dramatically changed in recent years (Ofsted, 2003). 

Culturally, School X could be described as a moving school (Rozenholtz, 
1989) with an upward trajectory. It is a hothouse of activity within a fluid, 
rapidly changing environment and consequently, all individuals must be 
flexible in approach and willing to participate. Teachers in this school 
Possess extremely high levels of energy and an uncompromising approach 
to improving student’s life chances. Formal (Hargreaves, 1997) tendencies 
can be identified within this hothouse environment. Competitive sports 
are encouraged, there are trophy cabinets displaying intra-school cups 
and prizes. The underpinning values of adults within the school could 
be described as ‘traditional’ where the expectation is that all individuals 
will give their all. This goes beyond the school into the community and 
perhaps, ironically in a climate of high unemployment, 1S exemplified 
by the work ethic of ‘work hard and play hard’ in a traditional sense. 
Traditional boundaries exist between what is perceived as work and play. 
For example, homework is perceived to have a low status among pupils: 
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Staff at all levels perceive low ex 


pectations within the community as a 
major barrier to progress: 


some children from some families 
that aren’t engaged very effectively or educationally over a couple of 
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Figure 9.2: School X attendance 1991 
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Yoy’ve got a lot of families where the kids don’t get support. The 
parent’s haven’t been to higher education, they’ve not got jobs. The kids 
think they should be out every evening. (middle manager) 


A lot of pupils are not thinking about going onto higher education so 
there is not the natural motivation to study ... A lot of them are aiming for 
local jobs around ... A lot of them want to work for their dad and that is 
their ambition and that is what happens. (classroom teacher) 


Historically, low expectations of staff were an issue, but staff do not 
exhibit low expectations now. They accept the attitudes and beliefs of 
the community are a significant barrier to improvement and understand 
that it is very hard to penetrate and mould the community’s attitudes and 
beliefs to those of the school although this has been an area of progress 
in recent years: 


We're making great inroads into the community. So our relationships with 
parents have improved dramatically over the last six years but a lack of 
aspiration in the home persists. (headteacher) 


Presenting issues ` 
Examination of documentary evidence and interviews with staff 
highlighted four key issues. Each of these issues originated either from 
within the school or from beyond the school — although some occasions 
originated from a combination of both. 


1 Inadequate resources 

The perception is that historically this school was under-resourced by 
central government and the local education authority. Most interviewees 
linked increased resources to initiatives put in place after the elenen of 
New Labour in 1997: 


They [resources] have been a problem but that has eased a little over the 
past few years. (headteacher) 

For a long period until we joined the EAZ the problem was under- 
funding ... The EAZ came along and back rolled us for three or four years. 


(senior manager) 


Staff at all levels highlighted the importance of being part of an Education 
Action Zone (EAZ) initiative. Stating that first, it had provided important 
resources for the school that facilitated engagement in improvement- 
centred activity and, second, that it provided the focus for the activity; 
exploring teaching and learning with other schools in the zone. This he 
is an example of a centrally conceived external intervention that met loca 
expectations and needs. However, some interviewees recognized that 
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in some ways the EAZ had served its purpose and now the school had 


moved to a position where another genre of intervention would be more 
appropriate. 


2. Teaching and learning 


The quality of teaching and learning within the school was an issue 
(Ofsted, 2003). Some interviewees reported that in the past teaching 
repertoires were limited and some teachers taught for control using 
mainly didactic approaches. coupled with engaging the students in 
individual written work (copying activity, gap filling, etc.). The quality 
of teaching and learning was further compounded by the d 
recruiting and retaining highly motivated teachers, 
further negative impact on the quality of teaching an 


ifficulties in 
therefore having a 
d learning. 


3 Expectations 


Historically, low expectations prevailed within and beyond School X. 


Interviewees within the school reported this to be the situation among 


most stakeholders, ranging from parents and the wider community, to 
teachers and the students themselves. It is likely that the turbulent socio- 
political and socio-economic context the community and the school had 


experienced during the last two decades have been important contrib- 
utory factors towards this situation, 


4 Prior attainment 


Students had always entered t 


attainment and still continue ti ow-prior attainment is widely 


indicators of future academic 
2000). Therefore, the implications 
t. To raise attainment and therefore 


nation of these factors within s 
that was self-perpetuating, i 
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An approach to school improvement 


During the past five years School X has developed an overarching 
approach to improvement underpinned by several key principles: 


e Investing in leadership at all levels. 

° Developing secure structures to support teachers’ work. 
è Focusing on teaching and learning. 

e Providing an appropriate curriculum. 


Investing in leadership at all levels 

Ofsted judged the leadership of the school as ‘very good’ in 2003. The 
style of the headteacher is high profile and perceived to be effective, often 
relying on traditional approaches and structures: 


You are the leader. I’ve heard people say that they“do it all by delegation 
and so and so forth. But there are times when your staff need to know this 
is the problem and here I am in the front, I’m not lingering behind at the 
back, I’m at the front and this is what I think about it and this is what I 
Propose to do about it. (headteacher) 


However, the headteacher recognizes the importance of sharing leadership 
by releasing people’s talents, abilities and opinions and dispersing 
leadership within a framework where staff have high levels of confidence 
in the headteacher: 


After that everybody leads. When I’m teaching {subject X] I’m a member 
of that department ... Once people know you've got the muscle for the 
job and you've got the stomach and vision for the job. You actually lead 
successfully by employing other people’s talent, abilities and opinions, so 
I think the two [holding and devolving] have to go together ... You need 
to know when to be Head and you need to know when to be a colleague. 
(headteacher) 


Developing secure structures to support teachers’ work 

Within this approach to school improvement the senior team have 
consciously focused on creating a purposeful learning environment. This 
has involved ensuring the arrangements at whole-school and depart- 
mental level support effective teaching and learning. Therefore, aA are 
clear systems and policies in place, and they are reviewed and update g 
a regular basis to reflect the changing needs of staff and students. Sta 
at all levels reported the importance of the clear behaviour management 
system: 
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We've got very well established systems for managing pupil behaviour and 


Promoting positive responses from pupils. Which I think is particularly 
important. (headteacher) 


All levels of teachers also recognized the close relationship between 
good quality teaching and good discipline. Therefore, a central theme 


in all interviews was the unrelenting focus on improving teaching and 
learning. 


You can’t separate them [teaching and discipline] they come together. You 
can’t have effective teaching and learning if you don’t have the discipline 


and you can’t get the discipline without effective 


teaching. (classroom 
teacher) 


Focusing on teaching and learning 


The parallel approach of improving structures to support teaching and 
learning combined with improving the quality teaching and learning itself 
has led to a radical developments in pedagogy. Lessons have moved from 
a situation where ‘teaching for control’ was commonplace with teachers 
using didactic methods including copying from texts to ensure the 
appearance of an orderly, structured learning environment to a situation 
where teachers are experimenting and taking risks in their classrooms. 
Teachers have made efforts to broaden their teaching repertoire by taking 
advantage of continuing professional development activities, and have 
introduced new methods of teaching including incorporating multiple 
intelligence theory into their lessons to take leaining styles of students 
into account. As a senior manager states: 

The important thin 


8 is not that we’ve stopped copying but that we are 
talking about educa 


tion and the way people learn. (senior manager) 


Providing an appropriate curriculum 


the school’s commitment 
d by central government. 
ional education for students 


n games’ to get better GCSE 
it is viewed as a long-term commitment to 
mulating curriculum experiences matched 
the school believes it is Now getting recog- 
t previously had eluded them. 


to student’s needs’. Therefore, 
nized for work in this area tha 
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Strategies for improvement 


Within the approach to improvement briefly outlined above the school 
has implemented a complex range of complementary strategies that have 
successfully impacted on the four major presenting issues. This section 
describes examples of strategies employed within four key areas that have 
been central to the improvement of School X: 


e Managing strategic improvement — the school development plan 

e Cultural architecture — formation of express groups 

e Creating a professional learning community — continuing profes- 
sional development 

e Breaking down barriers — the home-school partnership. 


Managing strategic improvement — the school development plan 
The senior team highlighted the importance of the school development 
plan. This was not viewed as a rhetorical document but as the ‘coordi- 
nator’ of improvement efforts that ‘tied every thing together’. In reality 
the school development plan had been used to achieve coherence 
within the school’s improvement efforts. This had minimized the extent 
that initiatives competed for resources within the school thus creating 
an improvement synergy that many schools (especially, those facing 
challenging circumstances) lack because disparate initiatives and inter- 
ventions compete against each other, which at best cancel each other out 
and at worst have a negative effect. Ea 
The school development plan was not radical or spectacular in its 
design; rather it was clear, concise and focused on individual, team and 
whole-school outcomes based on improving teaching and learning. The 
plan was made through a combination of bottom-up and top-down 
approaches, therefore involvement and ownership was considered to 
be high. Each level within the plan was linked and resources, targets, 
success criteria and responsibilities were clearly outlined. Within the 
plan, monitoring and evaluation activity and responsibilities were clearly 
identified and time frames were indicated. There was provision for 
regular progress and success checks with senior and middle-level leaders, 
with the expectation that outcomes from these checks would be shared 
within departments at departmental meetings therefore involvement was 
inclusive, Senior team members considered the plan to be an aide memoir 
that could be used to assess progress towards achieving the aims, objec- 
tives and, ultimately, the vision of the school. 
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Cultural architecture — formation of express groups 


All those interviewed spoke in very positive terms about the importance 
of express groups in moulding school culture and raising attainment. 
The number of students in express groups throughout the school has 
now risen to approximately 40 per cent. Express groups are mixed- 
ability tutorial groups selected on attitude. Individuals are selected for 
these groups in Year 7 and there is some movement in and out of them 
over the school year in each year group. Selection criteria are based on 
student attitude and commitment to school. Membership to an express 
group involves a number of rewards and additional commitment to 
school above what would be normally expected. For example, students 
in express groups have a longer school day, higher attendance targets, 
they are often entered early for public examinations (especially maths) 
and have increased access to the best facilities available within the 
school (especially ICT). Express groups have created a ‘can do’ culture 
where learning is perceived to be ‘cool’. In addition to supporting the 
development of a positive culture, express groups have also raised the 
expectations of both students and staff. Success has become infectious as 
students see their peers achieve and get rewarded and teachers: witness 
students achieving results previously thought unattainable. This situation 
has led to an ongoing readjustment of what is considered possible within 
the school. Raised expectations have led to competition to get in to an 
express group. Students interviewed that w 
were keen to join one, however, 
resentful or jealous of peers who 


ere not part of express groups 
they did not appear to feel excluded, 
were already part of an express group. 


Creating a professional learnin 


g Community — continuing professional 
development 


challenging circumstances) has, 
leaders do not view this mode o 
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topics related to teaching and learning, The success of these sessions has 
relied on high-quality presentation from the speaker resulting in staff 
discussing aspects of teaching and learning. Out of these discussions a 
common discourse has developed pertaining to teaching and learning. 
Second, the EAZ has provided the opportunity for teachers to share ideas 
and good practice between each other within the school and also within 
departmental groups across schools. Third, teachers also plan collabo- 
ratively on an informal basis and regularly share resources and teaching 
‘tips’. It appears that most peer-observation and team-teaching occur on 
an informal basis within departments. Fourth, where possible teachers 
are encouraged to take on extra responsibilities to broaden their profes- 
sional knowledge and skills. The majority of these opportunities appear 
to be linked directly to teaching or leadership responsibilities rather 
than administrative responsibilities. Where possible the leadership group 
supports these appointments with incremental pay points. The school 
acknowledges there is much progress to be made in this area and it is 
in its infancy in terms of developing a professional learning community. 
However, it is proud of the progress made from a very low base line. 


Breaking down barriers — home-school partnership 

As previously noted, community expectations were also low and it is likely 
that many parents/carers would themselves have had negative experiences 
of school. The school has taken deliberate steps to make positive contact 
with parents. For example, positive telephone calls or praise postcards 
were often sent in recognition of good conduct/ progress ete- Also adults 
were welcomed into the school in an attempt to break down the negative 
feelings associated with their own previous experiences. A particu- 
larly interesting development was the introduction of a new format to 
Parents evening. The traditional parents evening was discontinued and a 
‘parents’ week’ was introduced. It became the responsibility of the form 
tutor to make a home contact, initially by phone or letter to each of the 
parents/carers of students in their tutor group. During this conversation 
an appointment was made for the parents to meet with the form tutor 
to discuss the student’s progress in all subjects. Only if there were severe 
concerns or need for high levels of praise would the parents discuss Er 
with the subject teacher during ‘parents’ week’. If no appointment coul 
be arranged or the appointment was subsequently missed, then another 
phone call was made and the discussion conducted over the telephone. 
This change in routines contributed to the school raising home-school 
contact levels during parents’ evenings from just over 30 per cent to over 


95 per cent in ‘parents’ week’. 
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The four areas outlined above and the strategies contained within them 
represent practical approaches to school improvement in a particular 
context. However, it must be recognized that, first, this case can only 
portray a simplistic version of the complex reality of improving of a 
social organization. Second, and perhaps most importantly, without 
the energetic effective and experienced leadership of the senior team 
combined with an ever-increasingly strong group of middle-level leaders 
the improvements made at this school may have been impossible to attain 
within this demanding context or within so short a time frame. 

Teachers within the school were proud to highlight the successes but 
they also understood the complexity and fragility of improving schools in 
challenging contexts. The drive for sustaining improvements was central 
to the leadership’s existence. Teachers at all levels were continuously 


seeking new ideas from outside the school and were willing to experiment 
with them in their own classrooms. 


Commentary 


A number of tensions have emerged as School X progressed. These 
tensions have implications for other schools in challenging contexts, and 
possibly beyond. Two tensions that came to the fore in this case were 
related directly to the national landscape but also compounded by the~ 
nature of the challenging context. First, it is clear that School X has been 
flexible in its operational Procedures especially r:lating to curritulum. 
However, the school has had the strength of leadership and the confi- 
dence to take risks. Many schools in challenging contexts may not 
possess these attributes and may feel less confident in challenging what 
is currently a Prescriptive narrow curriculum where success or failure is 


utcomes. Schools in the most challenging 


nat | g the most challenging communities must 
be given the flexibility to experiment with alternative curricula pathways 


based on broader success criteria, The implementation of the 14-19 
curriculum may go some way to making this possible. However, whether 
it will provide equity across the system that ensures appropriate experi- 

ences for all children remains questionable. 
Second, it is widely recognized that recruitment and retention of 
staff is a national issue. In low-attaining schools or schools that serve 
munities it is unsurprising that the recruitment 


late teachers remains problematic. Some schools 
n where large numbers of vacanci 


es have to be 
pply staff or temporary teachers from overseas. 


and retention of appropr’ 


are trapped in a situatio: 
filled with short-term su 
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This situation is likely to create a scenario where collaborative cultures 
quickly fragment and the quality of teaching drops. This in turn may 
lead to student disaffection and indiscipline, which in turn will further 
fragment the culture and thus the cycle is likely to be repeated. Therefore, 
the recruitment and, perhaps more importantly, the retention of teachers 
is paramount to success. 

School X has been creative in the way that it has recruited teachers. 
The school actively plans for succession of staff. Talent spotting from 
cohorts of PGCE students on teaching practice is commonplace. The 
school also engages in proactive recruitment, using extended networks 
within and beyond the LEA to identify the best candidates for advertised 
posts. On successful recruitment of teachers, the school takes care to 
nurture, respect and motivate them through comprehensive professional 
development programmes and the provision of wider leadership oppor- 
tunities. Ironically, this strategy has resulted in supporting continued staff 
turnover. However, staff now leave the school for promotion to other 
schools rather than hoping to move to a less challenging environment. 
Consequently, the reputation of School X has improved and teachers are 
attracted to the school because they view employment there as a pathway 
to development and promotion. Thus, an upward momentum is created 
and sustained with a constant (albeit modest) flow of motivated teachers 
entering the school offsetting the loss of those to promoted positions. 

In conclusion, School X is a school where teachers want to teach and 
students want to learn. The leadership and staff of the school have created 
whole-school and classroom conditions that support teaching and learning. 
Therefore, over time disaffection of students has been reduced and disci- 
pline and student experiences improved. Teachers are willing to work in 
this challenging environment because, first, they feel supported by their 
colleagues and, second, they believe with good quality teaching and learning 
they can make a difference to the lives of the students they teach. Therefore, 
the emotional and value-based dimensions of school improvement can not be 
underestimated. This suggests that schools in challenging contexts that neglect 
the emotional dimensions of school improvement in favour of adherence 
to simplistic technical-rational approaches are likely to ngag 
genuine sustainable school improvement. However, the caveat ‘Let’s be 
realistic’ (Thrupp, 1999) must also be recognized. Schools and er 
only account for up to 20 per cent variance in achievement, the rest i; 
attributed to other factors such as individual pupil factors including parenta 
socio-economic status (Teddlie and Reynolds, 2000). Therefore, the a 
within which these schools operate must be accepted as an explanation rather 
than an excuse for unremarkable results in crude examination performance. 


fail to engage in 
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Note 
1 For definition see Reynolds, et al. (2001). 
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Endpiece: Legitimacy and Action 
Paul Clarke 


The more the state intervenes in seeking to provide rational, technical and 
scientific administrative solutions, the more it is required to listen to and 
acknowledge the cultural norms and interests of widely disparate groups 
and, concomitantly, the greater the risk it runs of losing credibility because 


of its ultimate inability to deliver promised solutions in a situation of 
complex decision overload. (Habermas, 1976) 


Purposeful improvement to legitimize change 


As modern industrial societies have in recent years grappled with the 
challenges of economic and social dislocation, educational change has 
been seen increasingly as a major feature of regenerative activity. Many 
centralized initiatives spawned under the scho 
have been little more than tinkering at the edges of a ‘stuck’ system 
(Rosenholtz 1989)! in that they have failed to generate the local sense 
of need for meaningful change (Clarke, 2000; Wrigley, 2003; Riddell, 
2003). Whilst there is plenty of evidence of centralized effort to influence 
practice at classroom, management and network? levels to ensure 
sustained impact of policy, the strategy has tended to isolate each effort, 
rather than integrate them as a conceptual whole to generate a strategic 
approach which grapples with the complexities of that whole. The sum 
of this approach is the feeling of fragmentation of people’s work lives, 
of their professional role and of their individual and shared capability to 
make real sense of the situations in which they work (Sennett, 1998). In 
such circumstances people can become increasingly disillusioned and feel 
disempowered. The consequent effect of this is the possibility of mass 
withdrawal of support — a crisis of legitimacy, 

This atomization of policy into a se 


ol improvement agenda 


remise of conceptual coherence and 
by implementer teachers. Basically, it 
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assumes a logical response at the school. As we have seen in this book, 
headteachers, teachers and support staff operate inside schools which 
are seen as static receivers of externally defined and formulated policy 
(Sarason, 1990). It illustrates a way of thinking about change which is 
widespread, embedded systemically and, I suggest, wholly inappropriate 
for the type of challenges which our schools now face whether they 
be in difficulty or not. Put simply, our schools are not logical places, 
they are vibrant emotional jungles of contested views, emergent ideas, 
with pockets of fully or partially formed strategies that are in a state of 
constant flux because of the circumstances in which they are located. The 
Status quo, evident as a set response to a highly complex social network 
of the school, ts no longer an adequately fashioned model. 

These days, at the core of the ideology of improving schools lies 
an ideology of managerialism. Mangerialism pursues the notion that 
all aspects of educational development can improve the quality of 
learning simply through the betterment of managed and aligned systems. 
Govegnment education policies across centralized education systems 
in the developed world overwhelmingly emphasize managerial change 
and increased school accountability (Townsend et al., 1999). Whilst 
teforms attend to structural needs, they fail to make any real sense of an 
integrated approach inside a dynamic cultural environment. 

Here lies the main problem. It is a problem which has been examined 
by my colleagues in various ways in the chapters of this book. Namely, 
it is not possible to fashion and mandate a strategic programme of inter- 
vention with schools that engages with their needs emotionally as well as 
Practically and that galvanizes action and then sustains local support in 
Such a way as to change behaviour for the longer term. The implication of 
assuming otherwise is that our communities are monocultural, gee 
and static, which they plainly are not. We live in communities which are 
diverse, disparate and nuanced, they are dynamic environments and, as 
such, the likelihood of a central system meeting the needs of such places 
within a democratic society are extremely limited to a set of reductive, 
blunt instruments of change. As these communities become more ales 
ticated and interconnected, the distance becomes greater eee at 
endeavours to sustain educational support and any effort to define an 
manage this from a centralized position. l paa 

This interfaée, between educational change at @ löcal' leve S 
economic rationalism as an ideology of educational c 
centre, does not fit together neatly. The most visible signs © 
are to be found in locations where the benefits of economic de 

ave had the least effect. This is usually where our schools i 


hange from the 
f its weakness 
development 
n difficulty 
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are located. Over 30 years of research has consistently demonstrated that 
academic achievement in schools is closely correlated with student socio- 
economic status (Anyon, 1997) as well as individual aspiration, a point 
reinforced in this book by many of my colleagues. ; 
I maintain that to really improve poorer children’s life chances, iñ 
school and out, we should look towards trying to increase their social 
and economic well-being, status and ambition. In order to eliminate 
poverty and enhance aspiration, society must eliminate the school 
in challenging circumstances by eliminating the underlying causes of 
challenge and offer a new sense of hope and possibility. We, of course, 
celebraté small victories such as the restructuring of a ‘school or the 
introduction of a new classroom teaching technique, but we must not 
delude ourselves, these small victories cannot add up to large victories 
with effects that are sustainable unless they are coupled with long-range 
systemic strategy. This strategy needs to be geared to eradicate underlying 
causes of poverty and racial isolation, as well as being geared to enhance 
the sense of personal and collective agency. Circumstances of extreme 
challenge demand the fusion of local support as well as that from further 
afield. The problem is how to do this without resorting to a strategic 
approach which reduces the disparate elements of the challenge into 


small manageable chunks because, in so doing, the essence of the problem 
is so often lost and as a result we witness gov 
more technical and technicized efforts to im 
fail because they alienate, 


ernments resorting to ever 
prove schools. Such efforts 

they devolve power away from school towards 
the externally defined solution and, as such, they lose internal legitimacy. 
To lose within school legitimacy is to lose credibility with the users or 
implementers (Clarke, 2001; Codd, 1999; Betts et al., 2002; Mintzberg, 
1994), those very people charged with implementing the changes, i.e., the 
teachers. What perhaps begins as good intention ends up as a reductive, 
awkward and overly 


\ beauracratic requirement, something that is ‘done- 
to’ teachers, rather than ‘done-with’ 


Ps, 
of the teacher is yery often 
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through those relationships. An overdependence on ‘fixes’, be they short 
or long-term, takes insufficient account of how to empower implementers 
to become formulators of their own strategic designs inside their own 
communities in ways that are persuasive (Mintzberg, 1994). There is, 
therefore, a logic to resistance at the local level, to policy which seemingly 
fails to connect to local circumstance on human, and not economic terms. 
It is the logic of local know-how, local culture and local community, and 
we should learn from it if we are to improve the ways we work with 
schools in difficulty. 

If we are to begin to offer a way forward, we face a structural 
challenge. Despite many years of effort to overcome school difficulty, it is 
still the case that many schools in challenging circumstances are victims 
of fragmented, isolationist and narrow strategic goal setting for exter- 
nally defined developments which reproduce rather than transform the 
existing social inequalities. 

Competition, choice, and performance indicators remain the unchallenged 
totems of policy, not in overt policy statements but simply by being ‘eft 
untouched by the New Labour reforms. Structurally, little that ‘> funda- 
mental is changing in the ways in which schools and colleges are run. 
Markets and managerialism hold sway. Structures and methods remain: 
largely unaltered. (Fergusson, 2000: 203) 


We do not, regretfully, have a system which regularly opens schools 
for visiting teachers to observe, share findings and report ba ome 
own colleagues as described by Ainscow and colleagues in Chapter- 
7. Our organizational structures within and between schools by and 
large remain locked to the Victorian era of isolated classroom units 
and individualized classes designated to single teachers. To ack gee 
somewhat for this disgraceful paucity of organizational meee tet 
to tackle the ever-increasing frustrations of students and many F 5 A 
extension of the managerial approach from the structures of a j ft D 
being imported to the classroom. The learning process itself is now ce 
subjected to similarly reductive interpretations in an he eae Eai 
social order. It will not work, and will unfortunately have the e i 
effect to that which it maintains to promote - less creative an iy 
empowered teachers, and a set of more defined, less engaged en tatit 
are subjected to someone else’s curriculum which represents a very z ‘ 
world view far from that which they know, experience and ae 

Over the last few years we have seen successive governments a ti 
€ver more upon the classroom, so that the national curriculum ae a 
guide on ‘what’ to teach, but with the addition of the literacy an n 
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hours the reform becomes focused on ‘how’ to teach in order to improve 
student and teacher performance. Alongside these efforts come performance 
management strategies because it is absolutely necessary, having initiated such 
a system, that teachers charged with implementing the work are carrying it 
through. As Thrupp and Wilmott (2003) argue, this type of government 
intervention is paradoxical. It is at once seen as expansive, opening up a 
whole new way of looking at schooling ‘through ‘modernization’ aimed at 
improved performance of the managed system, with a sharpness of focus 
on performance management, and yet it is also limited to the extent that 
performance management focuses school leadership on to the core tasks of 
enhancing pupil progress against a set of measurable outcomes (ibid: 31). 

It seems to me, having explored this ground many times with colleagues 
in difficult schools, that, at best, the outside-in approach to reform will 
provide a starting point. But once it begins, there has to be a much better 
basis for its support to legitimize it if ideas and new insights are to flourish 
(Sergiovanni, 1992). To do this we have to first encourage the school to 
become more introspective and self-reflective, whilst at the same time 
putting teams of teachers? together in forums where they can meet with 
a wider range of Opinions and teaching styles, through which they can 
open the dialogue of change and development — as Judith Warren-Little 
once remarked so that ‘teachers teach each other the practice of teaching’. 
This simple yet effective approach serves to internalize a real dialogue on 
the conditions, the challenges and the possibilities that the community of 
people within the school feel that they most wish to engage. 


Reconstructing the discourse of change 


What I am leading to is that we face a difficult time working with difficult 
schools. This is because we are slowly learning that the ways which might 
Ways at the moment that are highly 
valued by the existing system They may, incidentally, show signs of 
short-term improvement in performance, but will this will not transfer 
into longer-term renewal and regeneration under existing arrangements. 
As Leadbeater (1999) tells us, we have a Nineteenth-century school 
organizational model full of twenty-first century people. 

We have not yet created new institutions of co-operation and collective 

endeavour, to protect us against new risks, 


to share the rewards and to match 
the pace of innovation and knowledge crea 


tion (Leadbeater, 1999: 54) 
If we are to ask teachers to take on much bigger, more complex changes 
to achieve significant improvement 


> it is inevitable that we will see an 
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increase in the levels of failure. People will blunder, they will struggle 
with new ideas and what they do will look clumsy and sometimes 
ill-conceived, but it will be theirs, and will be drawn from their lived 
experience, it will have integrity and ownership. Our existing system does 
not tolerate failure, built as it was on mechanistic and incremental models 
of learning and organization for the factory era. However, to move 
forward, our school leaders must learn how to maximize the potential for 
success just as so many have learnt how to minimize the opportunity to 
fail under existing structures. To do this they need to be offered ways of 
reinterpreting the process of growth in their own school settings and to 
then have the operational freedom to explore and experiment with their 
approaches. 

It is to this issue that I will now turn. I wan 
to illustrate just one way that we are playing with these ideas arising from 
our work with schools in difficulty in the IQEA programme and through 
the Octet programme. In Chapter 1 we described a three-phase process 
which we were using as we modelled our developmental activity with 
schools in extremely challenging circumstances drawn from the experi- 
ences of working in IQEA and the High Reliability Schools Programme. 

If the locus for real educational reform is the interface between teacher 
and learner, then we are trying to change this relationship, this experience, 
and this opportunity for learning, and at least three significant dimen- 
sions of change need to be simultaneously enhanced: 


ted at the end of the book 


e Personal learning, in the attitudinal shift required of the teacher and the 
learner to accommodate new ways of working — this is an emotional 
as well as a practical matter asking: who am I in this situation? 

e Cultural learning, in the systemic development which pervades the 
entire school environment, this is an organizational as well as an 
individual matter asking who are we and what are we trying to do 
here. 

e Pedagogic learning, which necessitates a Move away from centrally 
mandated ‘technical’ solutions towards a deeper and more person- 
alized form of learning about teaching. This is where the professional 
teacher is encouraged to participate in direct and meaningful inves- 
tigation into his/her own practice with students and close-working 
colleagues asking ‘why do I teach like this?’ 

scale or ‘second-order’ development is a 

Vital ingredient to the success of the reform; these types of exchanges are 


TIOKE i in ki flect much more closely the types 
complex and reciprocal in kind andre Em lgan (1998) eas 


of exchanges which arise daily inside schools. 


In each of these cases, the human 
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The Market system has become phenomenally sophisticated at managing 
what could be called first-order exchanges — like buying a car, a loaf of 
bread or a television set, in which it is unnecessary to have any continuing 
relationship with the partner of exchange. But it is less sophisticated at 
second-order exchanges which, like most human relationships, depend 
upon reciprocal understandings. 


It is these reciprocal understandings which seem to me to be the 
foundation for new work in schools in difficulty if we are to engage in a 
new era of learning schools within a learning system. They arise through 
enhanced interaction between, in this case, teachers talking about their 
own teaching experiences — we deliberately seek to enhance the social and 


intellectual capital of self and organization and we do this through the 
simple tool of dialogue. 


It is Michael Fielding who steadfastly main 
need to rediscover the power of real di 
students (Fielding, 1999) 


me meaning and relevance to them 


a learner begins to construct an opinion 
of her own practice and is in a Position to talk about that practice with 
a colleague, from her own class, her school orvelsewhere. This begins 
a process of reciprocal understanding, where description, observation 
and modeling stimulate new insights and possibilities for development 
amongst individuals, 


and their situation. In so doing, 
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that this happens quite some time into the discussions and is not formally 
established at the start of any cycle of discussion. We have found that the 
evolution of the teams works much better than the predefined groupings, 
so teams ebb and flow according to the interest and need, but they are 
expected to remain open and not an exclusive club within school — in 
effect, classes evolve as a result of the discussions. 

Having generated teams who begin to work on shared areas of enquiry, 
we see a third phase of what we call ‘co-creating of learning’ taking place. 
Here, new ‘prototype’ strategies for classroom learning are explored within 
a secure collegial environment. These real-world experiences hold consid- 
erable value for the teachers and students. They are embedded in their own 
shared experience. They reflect efforts to enhance a specific aspect of practice 
which has itself been identified as significant in their classroom or as work 
needed to be improved in order to have a significant influence on the lives 
of their students. The outcome of this reflective work leads to the teams 
presenting their practical accomplishments to other teams, perhaps from the 
same class, or from parallel classes, or from other parts of school, or perhaps 
from other schools who are working in their network or local community of 
schools. This end point in phase three provides a point at which new people 
can join in phase one and be introduced to experiences and examples from 
their colleagues. It also allows for the more experienced colleagues in estab- 
lished teams to begin to spawn new links with new thematic activity. 

Throughout this one process, with its three phases and a series of 
developmental steps, it is possible to see teams of learners, as well as 
individuals, loop back into earlier iterations of their discussions as well 
as jumping forward and anticipating new approaches and opportunities. 
What I have tried to describe here is a dynamic process of learning, which 
offers a practical way forward for colleagues engaged in activity which 
seeks to engage the learner deeply inside her lived experience and, from 
this, to draw out facets of practice which allow for personal and organi- 
zational growth. 

This process of reciprocal meaning-making is very powerful, particu- 
larly in schools in difficulty, because it opens the possibility for creativity. 
It is located inside a field of activity where teachers and learners have direct 
influence and authority. It legitimizes their personal interests and passions 
relating to the experience of learning in their school community. 

Our experience of working in difficult schools, captured in different 
facets and stories in this book, suggests that it is vital to create space for 
all learners to generate deep levels of trust and support for each other 
if they are to engage meaningfully in their educational journey. The 
community of the school is not a snappy label to be slapped on the front 
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of the school magazine, it is a critical tool which needs to be nurtured, 
exposed, challenged and redefined by its participants — there is much that 
is yet to be learnt about how we might proceed, but one thing which we 
do know, and as yet do not value, is the power of critical dialogue. 


Notes 


1 Iuse the term ‘stuck’ to refer to the school system in a similar way to 
that which Susan Rosenholtz first used the term to describe schools as 

either stuck or moving (Rosenholtz, 1989). 

For example, literacy and numeracy strategies, middle management 


training, leadership incentive grants, networked learning communities, 
etc. 


w 


I recognize that I am emphasizing teacher development here as a 
first step. It is quite possible I think, to pursue the same agenda 
with students, where the circumstances suit doing that. My recent 
experience has been with a very specific group of schools in extreme 
challenge, our remit was very focused on teacher and classroom devel- 


opment and, as a result, my reflections in this chapter relate to that 
experience. 
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